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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo 


New Government Formed 


THE Congo Central Parliament met in Leopoldville on July 26. Its meeting 
had been postponed several times. Mr. Joseph Kasongo was elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, and Mr. Komoriko elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate. President Tshombe of Katanga did not attend. Parlia- 
ment was officially opened by President Kasavubu the following day. 
After Mr. J. Ileo’s resignation as Prime Minister, the President asked 
Mr. Adoula, provisional Minister of the Interior, to form a new 
Government. 

The Times (August 3) commented: “The choice of Mr. Cyrille Adoula 
as Prime Minister brings a new personality to the forefront of the confused 
tangle of Congolese politics. Fortunately, the character and career of 
Mr. Adoula give cause for mild hope, and that in the Congo is something 
to be grasped thankfully. 

“Aged about forty, Mr. Adoula has played a consistent role in Congo- 
lese life. He was the founder of the Federation Generale des Travailleurs 
du Congo and its secretary-general until it merged this year with two 
other bodies. He has represented the Congo on the international secre- 
tariat of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. He was 
delegate at the round table conference in Brussels before Independence. 
Since Independence Mr. Adoula has been an important factor in the move- 
ment for Congolese unity, both at the round table talks in Leopoldville 
last February (of which he was vice-president), at the Tananarive Con- 
ference in March, which was dominated by President Tshombe of Katanga, 
and finally at the Coquilhatville Conference at which Mr. Tshombe was 
arrested. Most recently he has been Minister of the Interior and Minister 
of Defence in the interim Government of Mr. Ileo. 

“Politically Mr. Adoula is a man of the left and no doubt for that 
reason was far keener than Mr. Ileo that the negotiations with the Stanley- 
ville régime of Mr. Gizenga should succeed in- bringing the Gizengists to 
Lovanium University for the meeting of Parliament. Mr. Adoula is 
emphatically not a Lumumbist, however. Indeed, when in 1959 the split 
came in the Mouvement National Congolais, he accused Lumumba of 
engineering it for selfish ends. At the same time, he is said to be a friend 
of Mr. Kamitatu, an ex-Lumumbist who was partly converted to co- 
operation by General Mobutu’s efforts last autumn (efforts which sent 
Mr. Gizenga off to form his own government). He is an able man and a 
hard worker, who has risen from poverty and obscurity by his own efforts. 
Having been educated in Leopoldville, away from his birthplace in the 
Equateur Province, he has been able to stand somewhat aloof from tribal 
rivalries, and his record indicates that he has the courage of his own 
convictions and is not likely to be anybody’s puppet. 

“As a man of socialist views, Mr. Adoula seems to have more of a 
chance than Mr. Ileo of bridging the gap between the supporters of 
President Kasavubu and the Gizengists. The two big questions are whether 
he will be able to work successfully with President Kasavubu and whether 
he will succeed in drawing President Tshombe back into the Congo fold. 
After the Katanga President’s inconclusive visit to Brazzaville Katanga 
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appears even more firmly isolated from the other provinces than before, 
but in the Congo positions can change from day to day. If Mr. Adoula 
can set up a strong and effective government, able to maintain law and 
order and get essential services moving, there may be a chance of success 
in widening its scope.” 

Mr. Gizenga was appointed Vice-Premier, and after some delay left 
his stronghold, Stanleyville, for Leopoldville on September 3, after which 
he and Mr. Adoula flew to Belgrade for the Neutrals Conference. 

Other appointments included Mr. Jason Sendwe from Katanga, Vice- 
Premier; Mr. Justin Bomboko—the only Minister to have held his place 
in all Congolese Governments since Independence—to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; Mr. Gbenve, a tough, militant Gizengist, holds the vital 
Ministry of the Interior; Mr. Joseph Ileo, the former Prime Minister, is 
now Minister of Information. (Observer, August 6.) 


Katanga and the United Nations 


Mr. Munongo, Katanga Minister of the Interior, said at a Press con- 
ference on July 20 that his Government would not hesitate to ask for 
Soviet help to solve the Congo crisis. He said that Katanga proposed to 
send a delegation “as soon as possible” to Stanleyville for talks with Mr. 
Gizenga, leader of the pro-Lumumba régime there, “aimed at finding a 
policy capable of conciliating the various Congolese factions”. The 
Minister said that the United Nations was seeking an easy and swift 
solution “‘at any cost” without taking into account the national aspirations 
of peoples in the Congo. 

Meanwhile in Leopoldville General Mobutu, the Congolese Army 
chief, announced that the Katanga gendarmerie had ceased to exist as an 
independent unit and passed under his personal command as part of the 
national Congolese Army. General Mobutu read an agreement he con- 
cluded with President Moise Tshombe of Katanga in Elisabethville to a 
Press conference here, covering the scope of future co-operation on the 
military sector. (The Times, July 21:) 

President Tshombe visited Brazzaville on July 30 as guest of the 
President of Congo Brazzaville, M. Fulbert Youlou. He said he hoped to 
meet President Kasavubu to explain to him that he thought it was useless 
to elect a Congolese Government before agreement had been reached on 
a new constitution. No meeting took place, and on August 4, Mr. Adoula, 
the new Prime Minister, said his Government intended to bring Katanga’s 
secession to an end “in the next few days”. (Daily Telegraph, August 4.) 

Dr. Sture Linner, the chief U.N. representative in the Congo, said that 
the U.N. would not intervene against the new Congo Government. 

On August 26, the U.N. representative called on President Tshombe 
to go to Leopoldville, otherwise the situation in the country would worsen, 
but his Government refused, saying that the U.N. had demanded that 
President Tshombe should fly immediately to Leopoldville for talks with 
the Congo Premier, Mr. Adoula, or “have the U.N. forces put at the dis- 
posal of the Adoula Government to liquidate Katanga province”. 
(Observer, August 27.) 

The U.N. forces then took action to expel all foreign military personnel 
from Katanga. Colonel Bjorn Egge, the Norwegian officer in charge, said 
about 100 Belgian, French, and British officers had been rounded up out 
of a total of some 500. (The Times, August 29.) 

Within twenty-four hours the majority of the 512 British and other 
foreign officers in the Katanga gendarmerie were said to have been rounded 








up by the U.N. forces. The 12,000-strong gendarmerie had only 100 partly- 
trained Katangan officers left and the force appeared in a chaotic state. 
Mr. Conor O’Brien, the U.N. civil chief in Katanga, said that Katanga 
was in a state of secession “without having the means to maintain that 
secession”. (Guardian, August 30.) 

M. Crenner, the Belgian Consul-General in Elisabethville, agreed to 
assist the U.N. in securing the departure of Belgian officers of the Katanga 
gendarmerie; in return, the U.N. agreed to allow the 100 Belgians now 
sheltering in the consulate to remain there. (Daily Telegraph, August 31.) 

On September 1, the U.N. in Elisabethville demanded the suspension 
of Mr. Munongo, Minister of the Interior in Katanga, because of the 
“very grave suspicion” that he organized a murder conspiracy against 
U.N. staff and troops. It also accused him of using Katanga police, which 
he controls, to inflict atrocities on the people. It said President Tshombe 
had not known anything of this. President Tshombe and Mr. Munongo 
denied all the charges, Mr. Tshombe said Mr. Munongo would not be 
suspended. The U.N. announced that it was breaking off all normal rela- 
tions with the Katanga Government. Mr. Conor O’Brien said that the 
U.N. refused to deal further with President Tshombe’s Government, 
except for “the minimum contacts necessary for public order and the 
security of our forces’. He said the step had been taken as President 
Tshombe “covered” his Minister of the Interior, Mr. Godefroid Munongo, 
who was “guilty in the eyes of the world” of atrocities and flagrant breaches 
of the principles of the U.N. Charter of Human Rights. 

Mr. O’Brien said refugees streaming into U.N. camps in Elisabethville 
to flee from Mr. Munongo’s police had reached the total of 4,000. Hun- 
dreds were coming in hourly. Reporters visited 1,000 Kasai refugees in a 
Swedish U.N. camp, who claimed they lived in terror of being massacred 
by police. They said arrests were continuing all the time. A spokesman said: 
“We all wish to be escorted safely out of Katanga. Do you think we want 
to perish in their bastilles?”” (The Times, September 2.) 

Hundreds of Baluba tribesmen, originally from Kasai, were taking 
refuge in U.N. camps in Katanga, bringing with them the fear of epidemics. 

The situation continued to worsen until U.N. troops attempted to seize 
control of Katanga on September 13. Battles raged round the radio 
Station, the post office, the home of Mr. Evariste Kimba, the Foreign 
Minister, who was eventually arrested, and other points. All were claimed 
to have been taken over by the U.N. 

Mr. Tshombe, who was reported to have escaped in bloodstained 
clothes to a secret hiding-place, declared in an interview that the U.N. 
had told him that they were arresting three of his Ministers and 
intended to take him to Leopoldville. Mr. Godefroid Munongo, who was 
reported to have been secretly warned of his impending arrest, fled across 
the border to Northern Rhodesia. 

In Leopoldville, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, the U.N. Secretary-General, 
began talks with Mr. Adoula, the Congolese Prime Minister, soon after 
arriving from New York. (The Times, September 14.) 

Dr. Conor O’Brien, U.N. chief representative in Katanga, told a Press 
conference Katanga was now a Congolese province, run by the Central 
Government in Leopoldville. U.N. forces would continue to occupy 
Katanga buildings. The action was taken to prevent civil war between 
Katangans and Central Government troops which planned an invasion. 

Dr. O’Brien said fighting broke out at the post office when Katanga 
troops refused to surrender or give up their arms. The Katangans had fired 
first. (Guardian, September 14.) 

Fighting continued, and Dr. O’Brien reported heavy losses feared 
amongst Irish troops. The Irish force, commanded by Major Patrick 
Quinland, at Jadotville had been’shelled as well as strafed by a Katangese 
jet fighter. Katangan casualties in the fighting so far were 200 dead and 
500 wounded. U.N. casualties were 7 dead and 26 wounded, but these did 
not include casualties at Jadotville. 

The U.N.-controlled “Radio Katanga” announced last night that 
President Tshombe was on his way to talk to Dr. O’Brien on the situation 
in Katanga. This was later denied. Brigadier Raja also announced on the 
radio that considerable U.N. reinforcements were arriving from all over 
the Congo. U.N. troops in Elisabethville had received orders not to shoot 
unless attacked. 

White Rhodesian troops moved up to the Katanga border to cover 
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the road crossing point at Makambo, Solwezi, and Kasumbalesa as well 
as patrolling other parts of the frontier. Federal officials say there is no 
intention to cross the border into Katanga. A motorized battalion of 
regular infantry raised last year after the Nysaaland disturbances came 
through the Copperbelt to take up positions on the border. Another new 
European unit, an armoured car regiment, also arrived from Southern 
Rhodesia and camped on the Copperbelt. 

The Federal Army also has another regular battalion of Southern 
Rhodesian African infantry in Luapula and Northern Provinces which was 
busy during the recent disturbances there and can line the Katanga- 
Luapula border. A battalion of European territorial infantry based on the 
Copperbelt is on four-hour stand-by notice. 

Journalists coming out of Katanga say there seems to be no need for 
such precautions. All fighting in Katanga is concentrated on the capital 
and towns farther north along the railway. 


There was much criticism of the U.N. action. Richard Scott, diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Guardian, said: “The views of the British 
Government on the Katanga situation, which have been criticized and to 
some extent misunderstood abroad, were explained to Mr. Hammarsk- 
joeld in Leopoldville by Lord Lansdowne, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The British Government is looking to the 
immediate future and not to the past. And it clearly looks that the im- 
mediate need is for a ceasefire followed by a negotiated settlement. Its 
anxiety was and remains that the U.N. is apparently seeking to assume 
temporary responsibility for the administration and control of Katanga pro- 
vince and that as a result of the opposition and resistance of the Katanga 
forces this may result in bringing chaos and civil war to the only Congo 
province which has enjoyed relative calm and effective local administra- 
tion. This anxiety is not based on any desire to prolong the secession of 
Katanga from the Congo Republic. . . .” 

The Belgian Embassy in London issued a statement on September 15 
saying that communication had been established with the consulate in 
Elisabethville and it was now possible emphatically to deny reports that 
shots had been fired from the consulate on U.N. troops. Explanations 
about the origin of the report had immediately been sought from Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld. 

The High Commission of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in London also issued a denial of the U.N. report that the Katanga Foreign 
Minister had opened negotiations for the reinforcement of the Katanga 
forces with personnel and equipment from Rhodesia. 

Mr. Lemass, Prime Minister of the Irish Republic, said in Dublin last 
night that the “Irish people will have learned with profound shock and 
sorrow of the recent tragic events in the Congo involving serious casualties 
to an extent not yet ascertained”. Mr. Aiken, Minister for External Affairs, 
will go to the Congo as soon as possible for discussions with U.N. officials, 
to get reliable information. Later reports indicated that casualties had not 
been as heavy as was first feared. 

Swedish opinion continues to support the U.N. action despite the heavy 
loss of life. An official spokesman of the Swedish Foreign Office said that 
the Government did not think that Mr. Hammarskjoeld had overstepped 
his mandate in the Kantanga operation. How Swedish troops were used in 
the field was completely a U.N. affair, and not one of the Swedish Govern- 
ment. 


Nyasaland 


Victory for Malawi 
THE Malawi Congress Party (M.C.P.) won a sweeping victory in the tirst 
full-scale general election. 

The results were M.C.P.—22; U.F.P.—5; Independent (backed by 
M.C.P.)—1; Christian Liberation Party—nil. 

M.C.P. won all 20 seats on the lower roll and took 99 per cent of the 
total votes cast on it. The poll was 99.6 per cent of the lower roll. The 
overall poll was 95.1 per cent. : 

Dr. H. K. Banda, president, and Mr. D. Chisiza, secretary, of the 
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M.C.P., were among 5 M.C.P. candidates returned unopposed. 

Allegations of intimidation made both by U.F.P. and C.L.P. were 
denied by a Government spokesman. Mr. M. M. Blackwood, leader of 
the U.F.P., refused to accept the offer of one place on the Executive 
Council and the U.F.P. decided to sit in opposition. The Executive 
Council was made up of 10 members of whom 5 are senior officials ap- 
pointed by the Governor; the elected members are: Dr. H. K. Banda, 
Minister of Natural Resources and Local Government; Mr. K. Chiume, 
Minister of Education; Mr. A. Bwanaisi, Minister of Labour and Social 
Development; Mr. M. Mkandawire, Minister without Portfolio; Mr. C. 
Cameron (Ind.-M.C.P.), Minister of Works and Transport. 

Mr. Orton Chirwa and Mr. D. Chisiza are Parliamentary Secretaries 
in the departments of the Attorney-General and of the Minister of Finance 
respectively. 

The Daily Telegraph (August 17) said the high poll and the orderliness 
of the elections achieved by democratic processes only just over two years 
after the troubles is greatly to the credit of the Nyasas, the organizing 
officials, and all the candidates. 

The Guardian said the lower roll result can probably be regarded as a 
unanimous vote to bring federation to an end. 

The Central African Examiner (September) said: “Dr. Banda was 
expected to do well in the Nyasaland elections, but nobody—not even the 
Malawi Congress Party—thought his victory would be so overwhelming. 
The Malawi Congress Party sailed into the battle with a formidable elec- 
tion armament: a well-run party organization, a striking election mani- 
festo, Dr. Banda’s own popularity and powerful personality, and the clear 
choice posed by him in making the elections a ‘referendum’ on whether 
Nyasaland should secede from ‘“Welensky’s Federation’. Yet it was, on the 
whole, a remarkably quiet campaign, in which the M.C.P. made all the 
running. ... 

“Law and order at elections was impeccable, confounding predictions 
to the contrary. It was evident that the few qualified voters out of the 
population of 3 million regarded their privilege with great seriousness and 
responsibility. It is impossible not to believe that these men and women, 
‘now a kind of corps d’élite, were widely representative of the voteless 
masses. This election would be a rewarding study for those who still 
believe that Africans are not capable of voting. . . . 

“All the U.F.P. candidates on the lower roll lost their deposits, as did 
the candidates put up by the sorry Christian Liberation Party. . . . The 
U.F.P.’s deputy leader, Mr. Mathews Phiri, received 26 votes; the C.L.P.’s 
deputy president Mr. Chester Katsonga, 22. Significant was the defection 
of the Asians from the U.F.P.; the majority have obviously now thrown 
in their lot with Malawi.” 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Unrest and Tension 


TENSION and unrest steadily increased as a result of Africans’ dissatisfac- 
tion with the new Constitution.’ The Anglican Bishop (Rt. Rev. F. O. 
Green-Wilkinson) led a delegation from the Christian Council to ask the 
Governor, Sir Evelyn Home, for fresh constitutional talks. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Lusaka led a similar delegation of Catholic 
bishops. Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana said he supported U.N.LP. in its fight 
against “‘the bogus constitution which imperialists plan to impose. . . .” 
Considerable confusion arose from the requirement that a candidate 
for one of the “national” seats must obtain 12} per cent or 400 votes 
(whichever is the less) of the votes lost by both Europeans and by Africans. 
This was thought to be prejudicial to African candidates. Mr. M. Wray, 
the chief secretary, accused the African newspaper which drew attention 
to this apparent anomaly of “disgraceful and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion”. However, his explanation of the real position did not coincide with 
the Colonial Secretary’s as given in a letter quoted by Mr. J. Callaghan 
(Labour) in the House of Commons. Mr. H. Franklin, chairman of the 
Northern Rhodesian Liberal Party, said the new Constitution could not 
last five years. There was the prospect of an African nationalist passive 
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resistance campaign which at least would seriously affect the territory's 
economy. Even if the African nationalists did decide to contest the elections 
(the United National Independence Party is to boycott them) they could 
not possibly win a national seat. Their appeal would be purely racial—to 
win the 15 lower-roll seats. : 

The African nationalists felt that the British Government had let them 
down, and their sole object would be to gain African self-government now 
regardless of the consequences. (The Times, July 29.) 

The United Trades Union Congress representing eleven unions, includ- 
ing the mineworkers, rejected the Constitution and threatened a general 
strike. The president, Mr. J. K. Chivunga, appealed for support to the 
British T.U.C. (Guardian, July 18, and The Times, August 12.) 

Security measures were tightened in the Copperbelt but acts of sabotage 
and arson continued. All branches of U.N.I.P. were declared unlawful in 
the Northern Province and later in Luapula and the U.N.I.P. Youth 
League was banned in the Copperbelt. Troops were flown to the north of 
the country. It was reported that copper production was unaffected by the 
disturbances. ; 

Sir John Moffat, leader of the Liberal Party and a member of the 
Executive Council, said: ““While we must establish law and order, it is of 
the very greatest importance to resolve the reasons why there have been 
troubles. I am afraid that it will not be possible to placate African feeling 
unless the territory's new Constitution can be altered.” (Guardian, 
August 10.) 

Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, president of U.N.I.P., denied that the violence 
was the act of his party. During August, many hundreds of Africans were 
arrested and the figure was said to have reached over 1,000, some 19 
Africans were killed in clashes with the police, 540 U.N.LP. branches were 
banned. 

Mr. Kaunda paid several visits to Britain and saw Lord Perth and 
Mr. Macleod. An appeal made to Mr. Macmillan was rejected. Mr. 
Kaunda publicly burnt his identity card and called for a commission of 
inquiry. In launching his “master-plan” of passive resistance he said: “We 
do not intend to raise a finger at any man or throw a stone or throw a 
spear at any man. But remember, we control kitchens, mines, airways and 
shops.” (Daily Telegraph, August 17.) 

The support of the Africa Bureau for a commission of inquiry into the 
disturbances was expressed by Lord Hemingford and Mr. Peter Calvo- 
coressi, chairman and deputy chairman, in a letter to The Times (August 
24). They wrote: “The crisis has been developing ever since Africans 
abandoned the hope that by constitutional means they could obtain 
adequate representation in- Government. Now a non-violent campaign 
has been launched by the major African nationalist party. . . . At the 
same time security forces are meeting with violent resistance in remote 
districts, where attacks seem to be directed against symbols of established 
authority rather than inspired by indiscriminate racial antagonism. 

“In a situation in which violent and non-violent means of resistance 
are being used simultaneously Government must act promptly. Either it 
can take drastic repressive measures, or attempt to find a new basis for 
co-operation. Clearly the latter course is preferable. The Governor has 
stated that he cannot negotiate under duress of violence. But Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, president of U.N.I.P., has firmly condemned violence and shown 
again and again that he is willing to negotiate. The need is to find a means 
of reopening negotiations. 

“We believe that a commission of inquiry into the causes of the present 
crisis should be appointed without delay. This would provide an oppor- 
tunity for a reappraisal of Northern Rhodesia’s problems and a new start 
in finding their solution.” 

In an editorial comment, The Times (August 25) said: “Immediate 
responsibility for the outbreaks has been fairly conclusively laid at the 
door of local leaders of the United National Independence Party, which 
has now been banned in the two provinces. This is in spite of the insistence 
of the U.N.I.P. leader, Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, that the campaign of civil 
disobedience he has advocated should not run to violence. . . . Lord 
Hemingford and Mr. Peter Calvocoressi suggest that, as Mr. Kaunda has 
firmly condemned violence, negotiations should be opened to find a new 
basis for co-operation. But Mr. Kaunda is important as a party leader and, 
if his supporters ignore his views, those views become valueless as an 








indication of U.N.I.P. policy... . At the same time there must be great 
sympathy for Mr. Kaunda. Throughout the discussions on the Northern 
Rhodesia constitution he and the leaders of the rival African National 
Congress based their hopes on the belief that the British Government 
intended to give Africans a clear and substantial measure of electoral 
advance. That belief seemed to them to be justified both by the assurances 
they received, or thought they had received, from the Colonial Secretary 
and by the undertaking of the Government, given as long ago as 1951, 
that ‘the political advancement of the peoples of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland . . . must remain as at present subject to the ultimate authority 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, the responsibility 
of the Government and legislature of each territory and not of any federal 
authority.’ In the event they have been given a clear advance, but not as 
much as they had hoped for. 

“The Africans see the incomprehensible complexities of the new 
constitutional framework as a severe let-down. The arrangements for 
‘national’ seat elections may be a mathematical tour de force. The Africans 
see them rather as a device to suit the United Federal Party and the 
Federal Government and as an argument against putting trust any longer 
in the British Government’s good faith. This feeling is exacerbated when 
they see how different is the constitution accorded to Northern Rhodesia 
from that given to Nyasaland although conditions in the two countries 
have little in common.” 

The Daily Telegraph (August 29) commented: “Mr. Kaunda’s personal 
distaste for violence may be quite genuine. Yet his own intransigence has 
undoubtedly helped to raise the political temperature to a level at which 
violence is always a possibility. Perhaps Mr. Kaunda hopes as others have 
hoped before him, to profit in negotiation by the outrages he appears to 
condemn. If so, his hopes may be vain. Why should we concede to 
violence what we have refused to reason? For one thing, by no means all 
the Africans are on his side. For another, what is the point of negotiating 
with a man who, on the very best interpretation possible, seems quite 
incapable of controlling his own followers?” 

The Guardian (August 23) commented: “‘Mr. Macleod has a choice of 
courses. He can acknowledge that his mediation has failed in Northern 
Rhodesia, cancel the Constitution and start again. Or, still acknowledging 
that the Constitution is a failure, he can go through with the farce of an 
election with the existing rolls as soon as possible and then resume dis- 
cussions on a more durable Constitution when the new House has been 
elected. To persist in regarding the Constitution as a serious answer to 
Northern Rhodesia’s problems as they are now presenting themselves 
would be disastrous.” 

The African National Congress which had rejected the Constitution 
at first said it would take part in the elections. Later they made similar 
demands to those made by Mr. Kaunda and Sir John Moffat—the return 
of Asian and Coloured voters to the national roll, and the scrapping of the 
qualifying minimum vote of one-eighth or 400 of the votes of the other 
race in favour of a 5 per cent minimum vote for the other races. 


Following a series of meetings with Mr. Kenneth Kaunda and Sir 
John Moffatt the Colonial Office released a statement which said that when 
violence had ceased in Northern Rhodesia, the British Government would 
be ready to consider representations on divergences of view about details 
of the proposed new Constitution. After considering them, the Government 
will make their own decisions and publish the necessary instruments to 
introduce the new Constitution and to prepare for a general election. The 
statement expressed the hope that representations when they could be 
received would disclose a prospect of general agreement. 

The statement was issued after a meeting between Mr. Macmillan, 
Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Sandys, the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. It would probably have come earlier had not Mr. Sandys re- 
ported opposition from Salisbury, the Federal Government having been 
consulted, as is its right. (The Times, September 14.) 

Mr. Kaunda said the statement “could spell new hope for our troubled 
country”. 

Sir Roy Welensky attacked it and said it was a “retreat more in 
Munich than in Dunkirk tradition”. He continued: “I’ve lost confidence 
in my dealings with British Government . . . a better course may be to 


regard the Federal Constitution review as having taken place and go on 
from there.” (Daily Telegraph, September 15.) 


Comments on the Constitution 


Miss Margery Perham wrote (The Times, August 17): “The Govern- 
ment can hardly claim that it is acting upon any principle. Are Northern 
Rhodesians any more politically inexperienced than Tanganyikans whom 
we have almost caressed into independence? Why should Northern Rho- 
desia be treated differently from Nyasaland? Must its people be forced to 
use the same tragic methods as those by which Nyasaland Africans 
forced us to reverse our policy? If so, just how much blood must be shed 
to produce the same result? 

“If the industrial character of Northern Rhodesia is given as a reason 
for the present policy it can be answered that Africans know the value of 
the copper mines to themselves and would therefore co-operate with the 
companies and they also know how their organization could be used to 
undermine production, if not, indeed, to sabotage the mines. 

“The determination of Sir Roy Welensky and his Party to maintain 
European control over the Rhodesias is perfectly natural as was that of 
the Kenya settlers to maintain their former predominance. Upon what 
principle has the Government taken the painful decision to reject the 
Europeans’ demand for Kenya and to accept it for Northern Rhodesia? 

“European colonists enclosed in the fears and dangers of a changing 
Africa, tend to ascribe such views as those in this letter to an unnatural 
prejudice against their own ‘kith and kin’. But they are based upon such 
serious study of the total situation of Central Africa as lies behind the 
dozen or so books that have been published on this region in the last 
three years. 

“It is possible that the Northern Rhodesian Africans might be cowed 
for a few years more by repressive measures. But it is impossible to believe 
that they will ever-willingly accept the complex and tricky constitution 
now proposed when almost the whole of the rest of Africa is independent 
and is able to give them support both locally and internationally. A longer 
view of their own best interests should persuade the colonists to agree with 
their own more realistic members and with the local church leaders that 
the wisest policy is to give the Africans real responsibility before the 
moderate Kaunda is pushed aside by more ruthless leadership. 

“Responsibility alone can cure the rising anger of the Africans against 
their subordination and bring out their constructive and generous qualities. 
The Federation as constituted was morally out of date before it was en- 
acted, and in supporting Sir Roy Welensky the Government is fighting a 
losing battle against the African majority in Rhodesia, against all inde- 
pendent African states, against the great preponderance of world opinion 
and a very large section of their own countrymen. 

“By admitting their mistake they might inaugurate a period which, 
difficult though it must be in view of African inexperience would at least 
be constructive and not merely negative. They might even at the forth- 
coming conference, save the Federation by shifting it on to a new basis of 
freely willed African participation.” 

Mr. A. Ivan Kaufman replied (The Times, August 28): ‘““Miss Margery 
Perham treats with contempt any consideration of the industrial character 
of Northern Rhodesia in the formulation of policy for that territory. Ex- 
pressed with this contempt is her design to reduce the influence of Euro- 
peans, who have created the economic vitality of this area, and who must 
remain there if it is to survive. Miss Perham contends that because of 
world influence, and the fact that many African territories have attained 
independence, African nationalism will ultimately prevail. She therefore 
urges that political power be given now to African Nationalist leaders 
whose ability and experience she contends are not inferior to Africans of 
adjoining independent territories. 

““Because Miss Perham’s opinion now seems to many in the United 
Kingdom irrefutable, there is provocation to comment. The essential issue 
invoked by Miss Perham should not be whether the Africans have inferior 
ability or less experience than other Africans. The problem in reality is 
whether in the circumstances now prevailing in either of the two Rho- 
desias Africans at present have the experience or knowledge for conduct- 
ing the affairs of these territories. The type of constitution demanded by 











African nationalist leaders is, of course, one through which they would 
attain immediate political domination. 

“*. . . The fault lies with United Kingdom and European settlers that 
Africans until recently have been denied the opportunity to acquire the 
necessary knowledge and experience essential for political responsibility 
in a highly developed industrial society. However, it is patently evident 
that a more competent administration is required for the Rhodesias than, 
for instance, for Tanganyika, It is also evident that all peoples benefit 
from Rhodesian economic developments and that the survival of these 
economic benefits depends at present upon the confidence of Europeans 
whose capital and skill are required. Therefore it seems that all constitu- 
tional devices must aim at the preservation of administrative efficiency 
necessary for the economic life of these territories, which must be sustained 
for the benefit of all concerned. That, however, does not imply that at the 
proper time and in the not distant future there will not be a substantial 
majority of African voters.” 

Miss Anne Groves pointed out that thé Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Office were not engaged in cowing and repressing 
the Africans, but were “vigorously endeavouring to suppress the cam- 
paign—organized by Africans who, fortunately, are highly untypical—to 
dynamite schools or bridges, to burn down churches, to send gangs to 
make murderous attacks on the families of isolated missionaries and to do 
other acts of criminal violence. 

“For two or three years past there have been, in the Northern Rho- 
desian courts, numerous convictions for arson, assault, attempted murder, 
and other crimes apparently committed in pursuance of ‘political’ in- 
timidation. Nearly all the victims of the terrorists were fellow Africans. 
The Monckton Commission, whose testimony can be relied on, were 
forthright on this subject in their report published less than a year 
ago.... 

“In addition to the convictions secured many culprits must have gone 
unconvicted since witnesses are understandably reluctant to come forward 
when the likely result is that their homes in turn will be burnt down or their 
families maltreated. In any case, it will be readily understood even a few 
instances of savage threats carried out would induce thousands of peaceful 
folk to toe the line without waiting to be individually threatened. 

“Those deeds and threats were designed to frighten the ordinary 
African. In the latest phase—though any direct victims of the arson, 
dynamiting, etc., will mostly be Africans—the activities seem intended to 
frighten the British Government into altering the decisions about the next 
stage of constitutional development which have been reached after full 
consideration and in fact to stampede them into transferring effective 
power to a comparatively small section who have, so far, shown little 
capacity for anything except inflammatory speeches and the organization 
of terror, whose horizons have seemed bounded by the acquisition of 
power for themselves, and who have yet to show any substantial practical 
concern for the future well-being of their fellow Africans or any construc- 
tive policy for promoting it. It could not be in the interests of the latter 
that their destinies could be effectively entrusted to such hands. 

“Her Majesty’s Government are not likely-to be thus stampeded into 
“‘appeasing’ the malefactors. But, if they were tempted to do so, it should 
be realized that peace and tranquillity would not be thereby procured. Far 
from it. We bear a responsibility for the African masses in Northern 
Rhodesia. If we were to abandon it, in the hope of buying off those who 
threaten violence, chaos and misery, we should find in the end that we 
had not even secured that for which we had paid the price.” (The Times, 
August 28.) 

Mr. Kenneth Kaunda (The Times, August 30) said: “. .. We take note 
of the fact that twice in our own time we Africans have handled very 
dangerous weapons and were trained to kill our fellow human beings in 
defence of Western democracy. Between these two world wars we were 
promised that our interests would always be considered paramount (Duke 
of Devonshire, December of 1922) and so took it for granted the Western 
democracy we defended applied to us too. 

“If I may cut a long story short, when the Central African Federation 
was imposed on us we were and indeed have been continuously assured 
by successive Colonial Secretaries and their respective Under-Secretaries 
that the Federal Government would not in any way interfere with political 
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development in any of the two northern territories—Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

“‘Whatever else is said, it must be admitted by impartial observers that 
in a world so badly torn by violence Northern Rhodesia has been an 
island of comparative peace until the Federal Prime Minister—who 
strangely enough said only a few weeks ago, in support of his friend 
President Tshombe, that the future of Katanga would only be determined 
by the Katangese themselves—started interfering with our affairs. 

“The long period of negotiations was used by Sir Roy Welensky te 
show he was not prepared to allow smooth changes to take place in 
Northern Rhodesia. He boycotted and threatened. In support of his 
‘Boston Tea Party’ call, Territorials were called out. This was all back at 
home. Here, Voice and Vision, helped by the Lord Salisbury school of 
thought, was at work. The result was that Her Majesty’s Government 
gave in and Welensky got his way. ... 

“It is here important to note that although Europeans are entirely in 
our hands, not a single one has been killed. I have the courage to admit 
that some sad things are happening but it cannot be doubted that the 
measures and methods being taken and used against my people are repres- 
sive. The effect of all this will be bitterness among my people. Our efforts 
to lay the foundation for our new nation on the rock foundation of ‘love 
and respect for humanity’ in a very complicated situation are being under- 
mined and the future grows more gloomy every day. 

“One of your correspondents accuses us of showing capacity for 
inflammatory speeches only. Does she know that we have spent some of 
our meagre collections on scholarships and bursaries for a few of our many 
deserving young men and women? Does she realize that among the 280 
European members that we have are professional men and women and 
indeed missionaries of sound judgement? Does she know that some of the 
most highly placed Civil Servants would prefer a U.N.I.P. Government 
toa U.F.P. one?... 

“So far I have not come across any responsible African leader who 
advocates a racial approach to our problem and none at all who says 
‘drive Europeans into the sea’. Indeed, there was no sea there until the 
Kariba Dam was made. 

“The Monckton Commission pointed out there was intimidation from 
U.N.LP. It was also wise enough to point out both cause and remedy. It 
recommended African majorities for both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land which the latter has now attained. Why not Northern Rhodesia ?” 


Rhodesia, Southern 


The Referendum 


IN the referendum held on the constitution proposals the voting was: in 
favour, 41,949; against, 21,846. There was a 77 per cent poll. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, the Prime Minister, said a new chapter in the history of 
Southern Rhodesia was unfolding, and the stage was set for African people 
to play their part fully in the political life of the country. He continued: 
“Removal of British control under the new Constitution will call for a 
great sense of responsibility amongst European members of the electorate. 
It will also require wise and tolerant use of their new powers to ensure 
that the great advance in race relations which the referendum result shows 
is consolidated and developed. 

“I would say to all Rhodesians, and particularly to Africans, that safe- 
guards in the Declaration of Rights will be far more effective to protect 
the interests of all races than the old powers of the Colonial Secretary 
ever were.” He added that African Nationalists (N.D.P.) had “fallen flat 
on their faces”. 

Sir Roy Welensky, Federal Prime Minister, said that the new Con- 
stitution was also a vote in favour of continuing the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. (Daily Telegraph, July 28.) 

The Times (July 28) said it had been a squalid campaign, from which 
it will take Southern Rhodesia some time to recover. Posters on every 
tree have vied with each other in their appeal to every kind of fear and 
distrust. Perhaps the breach between Europeans can be repaired fairly 
quickly, but the breach with African political leaders, which was in part 








artificially created as a reassurance for right-wing Europeans, is potentially 
more dangerous. 

The N.D.P. called for a general strike but there was no response. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead threatened to deal with it “with a rod of iron”. 
One hundred and ninety-two people were arrested under the Law and 
Order Act: territorials and police reserves were called up and on duty in 
the African townships “‘as an effective deterrent to intimidation”. Twenty 
thousand men were reported to be on duty. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
August 3.) Most public gatherings were banned for two months from 
August 4. 

Prior to the official referendum the N.D.P. held its own unofficial one. 
They claimed that the voting was: in favour of the Constitution, 584; 
against the Constitution, 467,189. 

Mr. Joshua Nkomo, the president of N.D.P., brought the results to 
London and presented them to the Duke of Devonshire, Under-Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations. After the meeting Mr. Nkomo 
said: “‘We really have no alternative to this policy (of disrupting industry) 
now that the British Government’s spokesman has made it plain to us 
that one of the reasons for ignoring African majority opinion in favour of 
the settlers is because of its concern for the maintenance of White industry. 

“The Duke of Devonshire said he realized the proposed new Con- 
stitution for Southern Rhodesia would ensure majority rule to the Euro- 
peans, but that in time it would allow Africans to achieve power.” He 
clearly indicated that the British Government will reject the results of the 
African referendum on the new Constitution. 

Mr. Nkomo added: “It is not that we are against industry—how could 
we be? It is not even that we are against European industry or foreign 
capital. But once we are told that the need to defend the existing industry 
is the reason for holding up our democratic political struggle, then obvi- 
ously it becomes a target for attack.” 

The African nationalists had become increasingly worried about the 
manner in which industrialists in Central Africa were using their economic 
power to oppose African political aspirations. 

“What the industrialists do not understand,” he said, “and what the 
Duke of Devonshire does not understand is that industrial development 
depends in the long run on political stability. There will be no stability in 
Central Africa so long as the Federation continues, and none in Southern 
Rhodesia so long as there is White rule.” (Observer, August 13.) 

The Rev. J. H. Fenwick, a missionary in Southern Rhodesia, writes: 
“I have no political axe to grind and I think I can truthfully say that 
Africans are open and frank with me in discussing things. I am convinced 
that the National Democratic Party is not representative of African 
opinion and that its negative and often rabble-rousing attitude has done 
much to discredit it in the eyes of articulate Africans. Over the past two 
months, attendances at its meetings here have fallen from just under 1,000 
to about 100 and this is typical of the response throughout Southern 
Rhodesia.” 

Of course the new Constitution has its faults and no one imagines that 
everything is going to be plain sailing now that it has been accepted. The 
danger lies in both White and Black extremes. (Guardian, August 11.) 

Major P. Wall, M.P., attacked The Economist for denigrating ‘“‘the 
tremendously encouraging victory for liberalism and multi-racial co- 
operation”’. He said it was a vote of confidence for the great experiment 
in race relations which is being pursued in the Federation. The Economist’s 
correspondent in Salisbury replied that Sir Edgar Whitehead had “perhaps 
a year’s opportunity” to turn his success into such a victory by radical 
reforms; “‘but the methods by which his Party won the referendum did 
not suggest they were fighting for liberalism”. (The Economist, August 12 
and 26.) 


Timetable for Election 


The Prime Minister told Parliament that an election under the new 
Constitution was likely to be held in 1962. He expected to see the first 
draft of the new Constitution about the beginning of October. Changes 
to the Electoral Act would follow in late November. The Constitution 
could not possibly become law in the House of Commons before the middle 
of November. 


Sir Edgar Whitehead added that intimidation must be eliminated 
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entirely before the new Constitution could have a chance to work. He 
pointed out that the new franchise would include about 50,000 voters who 
would be spread widely throughout the whole Colony. It would therefore, 
not be so easy to do here what had been done elsewhere, such as the 
marshalling of voters in queues to vote according to Party orders. If 
anything like that happened, he said, it would defeat the purpose of the 
new Constitution. (Rhodesia Herald, August 25.) 


New Africa Party 


Mr. Garfield Todd, ex-Premier of Southern Rhodesia, has announced 
the formation of the New Africa Party which he described as ‘‘a European 
political organization to help African aspirations”. With him in this new 
Party is Dr. Ahrn Palley, former front-bencher of the right wing Dominion 
Party and now an Independent M.P. 

The aims of the New Africa Party were stated to be: The formation 
at once of an Afro-European Government—that is one in which both 
Africans and Europeans would hold executive positions; the extension of 
the franchise qualifications laid down in the White Paper, so that all the 
inhabitants can take part in government; abolition of all the colour bars; 
and the complete removal of the Land Apportionment Act. 

The main feature of the Party is that it is led by Europeans who fully 
accept the inevitability of an African majority Government well within 
the next ten years, and are prepared to work for that day. The organizers 
realize it is a temporary political exercise whose main end is to prepare 
White opinion for the transition period. Mr. Todd said he did not intend 
to contest the next election. He is against the new Constitution accepted 
in the referendum, because, in his view, it ““entrenches White supremacy”. 

The new Party has a voice in the Southern Rhodesia Assembly im- 
mediately in Dr. Palley, and if it can attract a little support it will ensure 
that Mr. Todd as leader will be invited to the federal review talks later in 
the year. Further, should the African National. Democratic Party not fight 
the next election the New Africa Party will be ready to step in and use the 
fifteen seats in stating what the N.D.P. would have stated in the House. 

N.D.P. leaders are said to have approved of the existence of a White- 
led political party to oppose the Government on its behalf where it is 
unable to do so itself. 

Writing in Liberal News (July 26) Mr. Garfield Todd asked: ““What 
yardstick does Britain use when determining who is ready for self- 
government? In Central Africa today almost all Blacks and at least some 
Whites are frustrated, despairing or dangerously angry ‘because of what 
Britain is doing, or is permitting to be done in our part of Africa. “Why 
has Britain done this thing?” is a question I constantly hear from African 
leaders and African followers. Why does she act in one way in Tanganyika 
and in a different manner in the Rhodesias?. . . 

“They point to the significant fact that a large proportion of the 4,000 
Africans who today vote on a common roll, with about 70,000 Whites, 
will be taken off this roll and transferred to an inferior one. 

“They point to Sir Edgar Whitehead’s assurance to the Whites that 
this Constitution will be the final concession to Africans and that the 
White Government will never give a franchise to Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia comparable to the one already granted in Nyasaland, where 
over 100,000 Africans will soon go to the polls. . . . They have come to 
the conclusion that, whatever may be the measure which is used in 
Nigeria and Tanganyika, in Central Africa it is a White one and the more 
White units there are, then in inverse proportion will be the liberty, 
freedom and opportunity made available to the African people. Britain 
has aligned herself with the Whites against the Blacks, and Africans in 
the Rhodesias have been forced to turn to their own strength and direct 
action. 

“If the vote is denied them by Britain’s action or Britain’s connivance, 
who can justly denounce their determination to use whatever means now 
remains to them? Both Kaunda in the north and Nkomo in the south are 
determined that there will be no violence; but our security forces show 
little readiness to tolerate passive demonstrations and there is nothing 


more likely to turn passive resistance into violence than tear-gas. “Why has 
Britain done this thing?’ ” 


Of his new Party Mr. Todd said: “The referendum result has left the 











African people frustrated and bitter. A great deal of abuse has been heaped 
upon their leaders during the campaign and the image formed in the minds 
of many Whites is of the N.D.P. as an organization of extremists and 
potential criminals. 

“The bitterness caused by so great a show of armed strength is such 
that many Africans are tempted to reject the Constitution and to refuse 
any active co-operation which can be avoided; particularly is this so in 
relation to joining in the ‘B’ roll elections. As things stand today a boycott 
of this kind would leave the U.F.P. virtually a political monopoly of 
reaction. 

“The New Africa Party seeks to make the Constitution work but 
realizes that this can be done only by changing it to the extent that it will 
have the effect of implementing our three cardinal points of policy, 
namely, to abolish the colour bar, to extend the franchise so that all the 
people may participate in elections and, in this way, to establish an 
African-European Government. . . . We believe that a-peaceful future for 
Europeans depends upon our coming to terms with African political facts 
as they are, even though some might wish them different. 

“Today the constitutional door for African participation is barely ajar 
and frustrations tempt men to use unconstitutional means to gain what 
democrats would consider to be their reasonable ends. Fear alone may 
deter Africans from unconstitutional action but such a situation is fraught 
with real danger for us all. . .. We recognize the importance of the African 
nationalist movement and we will assist it on its way wherever we can. If 
any forceful or undemocratic attempt should be made to curtail or ban 
African political parties the New Africa Party would endeavour to fill the 
resulting gap. 

“African nationalism is a vital factor in our life and the New Africa 
Party plans to guard it and to co-operate with it, in the firm belief that 
until the political needs of the African people are met, there will be no 
possibility of solving the economic problems of our country.” (Central 
African Examiner, August.) 


Colour Bar Campaign 


Despite demonstrations against the colour bar at the municipal 
swimming-pool in Salisbury, during which Dr. Terence Ranger was 
pushed fully clothed into the water, the Salisbury City Council decided 
to draft by-laws to bar Africans, Asians and Coloureds. This followed a 
meeting of representatives of all Salisbury Town Management Boards 
which passed a resolution that swimming-pools should be “in accordance 
with established custom for Europeans only”. (Daily Telegraph, August 
22.) 

In the speech for the Throne, the Governor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, said 
that all laws imposing racial discrimination “which have outlived their 
usefulness” in Southern Rhodesia were to be repealed. 

Legislation was introduced and passed to repeal the Suppression of 
Immorality and Indecency Act which forbids sexual relations between 
African men and White women, but does not prohibit relations between 
White men and African women. 

The Prime Minister, referring to the swimming-baths controversy, said 
anyone who had studied race relations would realize that swimming-baths 
were just about the last place where racial differences disappeared. 


Trouble in the Schools 


At Goromonzi Government Secondary School boys and girls from 
three second-form classes were sent home for defying regulations and 120 
more for refusing to sing at morning assembly. Posters saying “Away 
with White rule” had been put up in the dining-hall. 

At St. Xavier’s, the largest Roman Catholic secondary school, the 650 
pupils were sent home three weeks early for their holidays after incidents 
including the booing of the principal. All the pupils will have to reapply 
in order to return next term. 

At the Dutch Reformed Church school at Zimuto pupils have been 
warned about insubordination and the near-by Dadaya Mission, started 
thirty years ago by Mr. Garfield Todd, has been closed. Five girls at 
Waddilove Methodist school were sent home when about to sit for a 
nursing examination because they refused to look after orphans. (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, August 17.) 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


**The State of Liberty”’ 


THE Political Correspondent of the Central African Examiner (September) 
said: “Last month’s amendments to the Northern Rhodesian Penal Code 
have highlighted the continuing process in the Federation of civil dis- 
turbance, repressive legislation, further disturbance and stiffer penalties. 
The pattern is triplicated in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

“Although Northern Rhodesia has not yet followed the South in 
creating minimum sentences, penalties have been doubled and even 
quintupled. For unlawful assembly there is now five years’ imprisonment 
instead of one; for taking part in a riot seven years instead of two; for 
rioting after a proclamation, or for preventing a proclamation, ten years 
instead of five; for proposing violence to assemblies seven years instead 
of three. Life sentences are imposed for stone-throwing at moving 
vehicles. . . . 

“Traditional ‘British justice-—which was, incidentally, one of the 
election planks of the U.F.P., in the 1958 Federal election—is apparently 
held in a contempt which has even permeated the Federal Assembly. Last 
month Northern Rhodesian members were demanding that in offences 
during civil disturbances the onus of proving innocence should rest upon 
the accused. They received a sympathetic hearing. 

“Despite the serious disorders in Northern Rhodesia it has not been 
necessary for the Governor to declare a ‘state of emergency’ under the 
Emergency Powers Orders in Council. The stigma of declaring a state of 
emergency is avoided because the ordinary law of the territory recognizes a 
permanent state of semi-emergency through the Preservation of Public 
Security Ordinance, brought into effect in May 1960. Under this local 
legislation the Governor has all the powers he could obtain from a utiliza- 
tion of the Orders in Council, except that of suspending legislation of the 
United Kingdom Parliament. Similar legislation is in force in Nyasaland. 
In both cases the local Emergency Powers Ordinances, with the slightly 
embarrassing connotations of their titles, were replaced by Preservation of 
Public Security Ordinances last year. . . . 

“The Governor's unfettered powers have been widely used in Northern 
Rhodesia’s Northern Province after August 9, 1961. The Governor has 
now made regulations for the prohibition of publications; for the banning 
of assemblies; for the reStriction of movement; for prohibiting the posses- 
sion of explosives (ten years’ imprisonment); for requiring from persons 
work or service; and finally for preventive detention. Subject only to 
Whitehall’s control, the Governor can rule as an absolute despot. 

“At least Southern Rhodesia, which has the draconian Preventive 
Detention and Law and Order (Maintenance) Acts, does not masquerade 
as being entirely at peace. If the situation arises, an emergency must be 
declared under the Emergency Powers Act, and the Legislative Assembly 
has twenty-eight days in which to act to check executive power, and to 


declare the Governor’s regulations invalid. 


“Perhaps the most drastic inroads on civil liberties have been made into 
the right of free association. In Northern Rhodesia under the Societies 
Ordinance all associations of more than ten people must be registered. 
The Governor may declare any association unlawful, thus rendering its 
members liable to seven years’ imprisonment or to a fine of £500. This 
power was employed in the recent ban on all U.N.I.P. branches in the 
Northern and Luapula provinces and on U.N.I.P. youth groups in the 
western province. 

“In Southern Rhodesia the Unlawful Organizations Act—used for 
banning the African National Congress—was patterned on this legislation 
and it remains in force. In Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia the creation 
of wide governmental and police powers has been unobtrusive. . . . The 
Public Order Ordinances interfere with freedom of assembly. . . . The 
Riot Damages Ordinances give powers to levy collective fines. The police 
ordinances again give powers to prohibit meetings. The Penal Codes give 
powers to prohibit publications and impose stiff sentences for mere 
possession of prohibited literature. . . . 








“Even in normal times it is necessary in the Northern Territories to 
obtain permission to hold meetings, while in Southern Rhodesia notice 
must be given to the police who can impose any conditions on the meeting. 
What is more in Southern Rhodesia the Native Department can ban all 
meetings in the rural areas. The exercise of these powers was a major 
obstacle to the N.D.P. when it attempted to find out the views of rural 
Africans on the White Paper. It was, indeed, one of the reasons why the 
N.D.P. rejected the proposals. 

“Only last month in Southern Rhodesia’s High Court, the Chief 
Justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, commented how severely the liberty of the sub- 
ject was restricted by the Law and Order (Maintenance) Act.” 


Financing Development 


The British Government have agreed to lend the Federal Government 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland £5 million for the purchase of United King- 
dom goods and services for development programmes during the next two 
years. The loan will be repayable over twenty years. . . . Nyasaland’s deficit 
on capital account for 1960-1 (about £600,000) is to be met by an Ex- 
chequer loan under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Britain 
is considering further assistance under this Act towards Nyasaland’s 
deficit on capital account in 1961-2 and will consider the needs of Northern 
Rhodesia for similar assistance towards its development programme. 
(The Times, July 14.) 

In his Budget speech, Mr. T. C. Gardner, Northern Rhodesia, Minister 
of Finance, said that the country could raise £23 million of the £30 million 
needed for the new rural development plan’ from its own reserves. In 
addition a £3 million Exchequer loan was being discussed in London, and 
they were seeking a £1 million loan from C.D.C. for African housing. He 
hoped to raise the balance by an increased allocation from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, the Overseas Service Aid Scheme and 
the private section of finance. 

Mr. Gardner said building plans which had been valued at £8 million in 
1958 had for 1960 dropped to £4.5 million and resulted in 20,000-25,000 


unemployed in that industry. (Nyasaland Information Department, 
July 7.) 


Kariba 


Mr. E. Ward, chairman of the Federal Power Branch, announced that 
the Kariba Dam would require a strengthening wedge of rock and con- 
crete involving fourteen months’ additional work in order to make the 
wall safe as the high water levels were reached in the next two years. The 
dam is 400 feet high and has erected the biggest man-made lake in the 
world—175 miles long and, in places, 45 miles wide. 

The lake is being covered in places by salvania grass which is spreading 
dangerously fast and affecting the fishing and adding to the weight. 
Experiments are being made to control or destroy the weed by chemicals. 

Mr. G. Atkinson of Lowestoft has suggested that some of the 250,000 
coypu ‘which have become a pest to farmers in East Anglia should be 
introduced to the area and that they would feed on the weed. The Daily 
Telegraph (August 19) said: “The first step must be to see if the coypu will 
eat it... their natural habitat is marshes ... and... they might eat the 
weed round the margins and leave the lake problem unsolved. There is 
also the danger that they might leave the Kariba . . . and become a pest 
elsewhere in Africa.” 


University Entry for Africans 


Moves to enable more Africans to enter the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, including the lowering of qualifications for 
entry, are being proposed by a group of university lecturers. The chief 
instigator of the scheme is Dr. T. O. Ranger, lecturer at the College. The 
proposals are contained in a memorandum, which will be circulated to 
interested people. It is backed by seven other university men. The Uni- 
versity College was not getting enough African students from the groups 
which left secondary school before it was possible to take Higher School 
Certificates. It was considered that there was good academic material from 
these groups of Africans. 
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A possible way of enabling these Africans to enter the University 
College would be to establish an entry examination for the University. 
The Principal, Dr. Walter Adams, said in a statement that the College had 
no intention of lowering its entrance standards for degree courses it pro- 
vided. Dr. Adams said recent news reports referred to a private document 
containing some tentative suggestions which were not even under discus- 
sion by the faculty of arts to whom the paper was originally presented. 
(Rhodesia Herald, August 28.) 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Elections and Pre-Election Troubles 


THERE will be three major parties contesting the elections on September 25 
in Ruanda. 

The Unat (Ruanda National Union), a Watutsi party, supporting the 
exiled Mwami or King,’ defeated in the 1960 elections. 

The Parmehutu (Popular) Party, a Bahutu party, at present in power. 

The Aprosoma, also a Bahutu party. (Ghana Daily Graphic, August 10.) 

Intertribal fighting was reported from the Kigali district. The Bahutu 
Government was dismissed by the Belgian authorities, because it was not 
sufficiently representative. Belgian troops were flown out to maintain law 
and order. The U.N. Commission to superintend the elections consists of 
representatives from Haiti, Togoland and Iran. The elections in Urundi 
are on September 18. (The Times, August 24 and 26.) 


Background to Elections 


A special correspondent writing in The Times (September 9) said: 
Ruanda-Urundi presents a situation inherently more dangerous than that 
in the Congo, in the opinion of many observers. There is little confidence 
that orderly progress towards independence will be possible—particularly 
in Ruanda—without further bloodshed. 

. . . Recently Belgians doubled their strength here by flying in 1,500 
paratroop commandos. This was undoubtedly with the blessing of the 
U.N. Commission, who although they seem to regard the killings mainly 
in Ruanda of Hutu tribesman by Tutsi and of Tutsi by Hutu as a “sickness 
attendant upon a country approaching independence”, are becoming 
alarmed at the ferocity with which the killing continues and which might 
make the elections in Ruanda impossible. . . . 

The population consists of three main tribes. The Twa (pygmoids of 
less than 5 ft. in height) number probably 50,000. The Tutsi are thought 
to have come originally from Ethiopia. Their average height is more than 
6 ft. and in many cases over 7 ft. There are about 70,000 Tutsi and they 
have been the rulers in Ruanda-Urundi for centuries. The great majority 
of the people, however, are of the Bantu tribe common to most of Africa 
and are called Hutu. They number around 44 million. The population is 
divided equally between Ruanda and Urundi, but most of the Twa are in 
Ruanda. 

These two ancient kingdoms formed part of the German African 
empire before they were mandated to and administered by Belgium until 
January 1960, through Leopoldville. Since then the territories have been 
directly under the control from Brussels. . . . 

The economic background to Ruanda-Urundi is one mainly of coffee, 
at present produced at the rate of 20,000-30,000 tons a year of a value of 
between £5} million and £8 million, according to crop. Of this 98 per cent 
is exported to the United States. Cotton, cottonseed and cottonseed oil 
account for exports of around £350,000. Various minerals, chiefly 
cassiterite, are valued at about £14 million. 

Funds from the Common Market have been devoted to the building 
of a metalled road from Usumbura to Astrida which will greatly assist the 
opening up of the interior and facilitate links with Uganda. Common 
Market money has also been applied to a scheme in the Bugesra area for 
the elimination of swamp and tsetse fly and the creation of a habitable 
area. The budget is never balanced, and the second biggest industry is the 
encashing of Belgian Treasury Notes to make up the deficit. The currency 
is the Ruanda-Urundi franc, nominally at par with the Belgian franc. 
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Exchange control is rigid. Commercial honesty among the traders and 
exporters is generally good. 

African co-operative societies are beginning to emerge as producers of 
coffee and as intermediaries in its sale to the mills of the Usumbura ex- 
porters. Coffee is grown by peasant farmers and the average smallholding 
is 100 trees with a crop of around 200 Ib. .. . 

When in 1959 it became apparent that the first steps to self-government 
might soon be taken, the Tutsi, traditional rulers in Ruanda, took this to 
mean a return to the earlier days of their supreme power. The Hutu gave 
warning that they would not accept these ideas by a spontaneous uprising 
against the Tutsi, which was bloody and vicious, but effective from their 
point of view; thousands of Tutsi fled into adjoining territories. Many 
were killed on both sides. . . . 

In Urundi the situation is entirely different. Mwami Mwambutsa IV 
has been ruling since 1915. His influence is great and he is democratic in 
outlook. Consequently there is not the same feeling of insecurity fostering 
hatred between Tutsi and Hutu. However, there is a great struggle for 
power. ... 

Communal elections were held in July last year in Ruanda where there 
are four main political parties. Hutu power is concentrated in the Parme- 
hutu (Democratic Republican) Party, led by a*former school inspector 
and editor of a Catholic newspaper, Gregoire Kayabanda. The other 
significant Hutu movement supported by some European settlers is the 
more moderate Aprosoma (Association for the Promotion of the Masses), 
now split into rural factions. 

Of the Tutsi parties, the strongest, Unar (Party of the Mwami), boy- 
cotted the communal elections. Rader, the much smaller Tutsi Party and 
the more moderate, commands little support. At the communal elections 
Parmehutu gained 2,201 seats from the total of 3,125 seats; Aprosoma 
233; Rader 209; and Unar 56. A cartel of Aprosoma and Parmehutu 
obtained 190 seats. In October the Belgian administration created a pre- 
eminently Parmehutu Council and Government of Ruanda under Mr. 
Kayabanda. .. . 

In Urundi, communal elections were held in November 1960, when 
2,873 seats were contested. Parti Démocrate Chrétien (P.D.C.) obtained 
925; Uprona 545; Parti Démocrate Rural (P.D.R.) 501; and Parti du 
Peuple (P.P.) 222. There are 24 political parties in Urundi. Here a national 
Government with strong Hutu participation was formed by Belgium early 
in 1961.... 


EAST AFRICA 


Federation 


A SELECT COMMITTEE to consider the practical aspects of achieving 
East African Federation has been set up by the Sessional Committee of the 
Legislative Council. It consists of the Leader of Government Business, 
Mr. R. Ngala (chairman), Mr. M. Muliro, Mr. M. Blundell, Mr. R. S. 
Alexander, Mr. R. Okondo, Mr. M. J. Seroney, Mr. D. B. Kohli and 
Sheikh M. A. Alamoody, and seven Opposition members, Mr. J. S. 
Gichuru, Mr. T. J. Mboya, Mr. B. R. McKenzie, Mr. T. M. Chokwe, 
Mr. F. M. G. Mati, Dr. J. G. Kiano and Mr. D. L. Cole. 

The Committee invited memoranda from individuals and organizations 
on the economic and political aspects. Oral and written evidence would 
be examined before the Committee advised the Council on further steps 
to be taken to discuss federation with other territories. (East African 
Standard, August 4.) 

The news of the Select Committee’s appointment was received by 
Uganda’s two major political parties, the Democratic Party and Uganda 
Peoples’ Congress, with only lukewarm interest. Mr. P. K. Semogerere, 
publicity secretary of the Democratic Party, said his Party recognized that 
the people of Kenya and the Legislative Council were perfectly free to 
make preliminary consideration of the possibility of a federation “but as 
far as Uganda is concerned the Democratic Party feels that it is still 
premature to adopt such a course as the people of this country have not 
yet expressed their readiness and willingness to be included in such a 
federation”. Mr. A. M. Obote, the U.P.C. leader, said the appointment of 
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the committee could not alter the fact that the decision to have Uganda 
in or out of the Federation rested firmly with the people of Uganda. 


Kenya 


Jomo Kenyatta 


DEMANDS for Jomo Kenyatta’s early release continued, and by July 13 
they had gained the support of the former Minister for Agriculture and 
now a member of the Opposition, Mr. B. R. McKenzie, of the present 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Michael Blundell, and of Mr. P. D. Marrian, 
an Independent and formerly president of the Kenya National Farmers” 
Union. Mr. Marrian, who can claim to have received almost as many 
European votes in his constituency as the Coalition candidate whom he 
defeated at the common roll election, told the House he was in complete 
agreement with the widely held point of view that Kenyatta’s immediate 
release was essential. 

The House agreed to recommend an amendment to the section of the 
Kenya Constitutional Order in Council which prevents people imprisoned 
for more than two years from entering the legislature. Mr. T. J. Mboya, 
K.A.N.U. general secretary, said the Order in Council was motivated by 
the desire to keep certain people out of the House, and Kenyatta was 
number one on the list. (The Times, July 14.) 

The restriction orders on Mr. Paul Ngei, the youngest of Mr. Ken- 
yatta’s five co-defendants at the Kapenguria trial in 1953, ended on July 13. 
Mr. Ngei is a leader of the Wakamba, a tribe important both because they 
number one-tenth of Kenya’s population, and because of their pre- 
dominance in both police and army. He was editor of a series of national- 
ist papers before the emergency. (Guardian, July 15.) 

In the House of Lords (July 26), the Earl of Albemarle said that 
Kenyatta was not the man who should be given control of the colony. It 
had been disclosed that Mr. Blundell had been to see Kenyatta and asked 
if he would like to be President. This seemed irregular and perhaps un- 
constitutional. It was not conceivable that Kenyatta, with his background 
of intimidation, could provide any hope of confidence in the future in 
Kenya for all races. 

The Marquess of Salisbury stated that it was one thing to say a man 
had paid the penalty for his offence. It was quite a different thing to say 
that he was suitable to be Prime Minister. In Britain, or indeed in any 
other decent country, a man who had been guilty of such offences as those 
of which Kenyatta was convicted would be hounded permanently from 
public life. Everyone admitted that the primary purpose of releasing 
Kenyatta would be to enable him to take a leading part in guiding the 
future destiny of his country. How was it possible to defend this? It could 
lead only to a further steady degradation of public life. 

The Earl of Listowel said that Kenyatta’s release would come sooner 
or later, whether by the British or by the Africans, and the less risk was 
for Britain to do it. He could do more than anyone else to secure a fair 
deal for all races. 

The Earl of Perth, Minister of State for the Colonial Office, said that 
there had been a debate in the Legislative Council on the disqualification 
of those who had served two years in prison and the outcome had been a 
motion calling for the law to be reviewed. The Governor had forwarded 
the resolution to the Colonial Secretary who had said he would examine 
the record of the debate and consider in consultation with the Governor 
what action, if any, should be taken. That record had now been received 
and there was nothing ‘more he could add. 

Mr. Macleod announced in the House of Commons on August | that 
Jomo Kenyatta would be. released by the middle of the month. He ex- 
plained that he had received a dispatch’ from the Governor of Kenya 
which stated: “I have now decided that, if there is no deterioration in the 
security position, Kenyatta will be moved to the new house which is being 
built for him in Kiambu as soon as it is ready; that he will be under minor 
restrictions there for a short period only, to enable the authorities to deal 
with the public excitement which will no doubt be caused by his return; 
and that thereafter he will be released from restriction.” 

*Cmnd. 1459. H.M.S.O. 44. 








The dispatch recalled that Kenyatta was sentenced in 1953 “by due 
process of law to seven years’ imprisonment for managing an unlawful 
society and being a member of it, and the court recommended that a 
restriction order should be made for such period as the Governor-in- 
Council should decide to succeed the term of imprisonment”. 

The dispatch referred to public’ statements by the Governor in 1960 
that “in the then prevailing circumstances the release of Jomo Kenyatta 
would be a danger to security”. In March 1961, the Governor continued, 
he said it was not his view that Kenyatta should be kept in restriction 
indefinitely. “I did not, however, propose to release him until the new 
Government was working well and until I thought that the security risk 
could be accepted and contained and that the danger which his return 
presented to the economy and administration and to our whole con- 
Stitutional progress towards early independence had been minimized.” At 
this time too the Governor announced the decision to move Kenyatta 
from Lodwar to Maralal and to allow more people to visit him. 

It continued : “Your predecessor as Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and my predecessor as Governor of Kenya stated with reference to the 
Mau Mau rebellion that irreconcilables would not be allowed back to the 
Kikuyu Reserve. Only events can establish the facts, but since his move to 
Maralal Kenyatta has given every indication that he is now in no way 
irreconcilable to the maintenance of law and order and to the association 
of all the peoples of Kenya with its progress to independence in an East 
African setting based on a sound economy. 

“I am confident that, with my Government behind me, I can accept 
and contain any extra security risk which now remains on Kenyatta’s 
release. It is arguable that the economy is likely to be more damaged by 
the uncertainty caused by his continued restriction. Even those—and there 
are still many—who have deeply felt anxieties about the possible conse- 
quences of his release have come to realize that in the changed political 
circumstances in Kenya the wiser counsel is to release him at a time when 
Great Britain is responsible for law and order. They realize also that his 
continued restriction is an impediment to good relations and orderly 
progress.” 

The Times (August 2) stated that the consequences of Kenyatta’s re- 
lease were all guesswork, and it was as easy to make gloomy as optimistic 
guesses. Kenyatta could function at many levels, as a Kikuyu, a Kenyan, 
an East African, a Pan-African, or at two or more of these levels at once. 
In spite of his long years in prison—or because of them—he was one of 
three or four African leaders with a reputation throughout the whole 
continent. With this capital behind him he had an almost infinite oppor- 
tunity for doing good or causing harm. That was the measure of the risk, 
but it was a risk that had to be taken. The pace in Africa was so fierce that 
a step which a year ago the Governor called a disaster was today a 
necessity and might even be a source of strength. 

The Guardian (August 2) stated that the Governor’s decision that 
Kenyatta should shortly be released from restriction was in itself most 
welcome. . . . But all might yet be marred if Kenyatta was still kept out of 
the one place where his presence was most desired by his countrymen— 

. the Legislative Assembly and, through it, the Kenya Government. 

East Africa and Rhodesia (August 10) commented that step by step 
surrender to African political extremists—the trademark of the Macmillan- 
Macleod policy—had led to the monstrous decision to release Kenyatta. 
No act of appeasement in all our history had been more degrading. Putting 
amoral expediency before their duty to uphold high standards of conduct, 
however, the Prime Minister and Colonial Secretary, with the assent of a 
submissive Cabinet and hardly a murmur from a regimented party in the 
House of Commons, had resolved on a course which scorned elementary 
decency and prudence and made British conduct contemptible in the eyes 
of millions of more fastidious folk. 

The New Statesman (August 5) wrote: “The Colonial Secretary and 
the Governor of Kenya seem determined to reap the minimum benefit and 
provoke the maximum hostility from their handling of the Kenyatta case. 
They have at last agreed to lift the order restricting Kenyatta’s move- 
ments. If they had done so four months ago the two African parties would 
have been working together and Kenya would have been moving towards 
interracial tolerance based on a growing confidence. . . . 

“The condition that Kenyatta will not be allowed to sit in the Legisla- 


tive Council simply compounds this stupidity. Just as everyone knew that 
Kenyatta would eventually have to be released, so it is obvious that it is 
merely a matter of time before he takes a seat in the Council if he wishes to 
do so. It may be that Kenyatta will choose to participate in East African 
federation rather than in the narrower Kenyan affairs. But even so, it will 
be remembered that the British Government continued to humiliate him 
as long as it had the power to do so.” 

A recorded message by Jomo Kenyatta was heard over the Kenya 
Radio. He referred to his imminent return, and said that soon after that 
he expected to have the opportunity to arrange public meetings in various 
places. ‘‘Until that time,” he went on, “I would most earnestly appeal to 
you to keep calm and wait patiently until I can visit you all in your parti- 
cular area. In the interest of our dear country I trust that wherever you are 
you will conduct yourself in an orderly and dignified manner, for the sake 
of peace, and the unity of all our people.” (The Times, August 11.) 

On August 14, Jomo Kenyatta arrived at his new home and in his first 
speech appealed for unity and peace in Kenya so that “we will get our 
independence faster”. He declared that “whoever supports trouble or 
violence is an enemy of our freedom”. (Scotsman, August 15.) 

The Kenya Weekly News (August 18) stated that Kenya had come to 
the end of an era and none can foretell what the future, even the immediate 
future, might bring. Less than two years ago none could have foreseen the 
events of August 14, the triumphal return of Jomo Kenyatta to Gatundu, 
and his speedy transformation from restrictee to a place of almost para- 
mount influence in the affairs of Kenya. Within less than two years we 
have seen the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, the multi-racial policy 
enunciated by Mr. Iain Macleod at Lancaster House, swept aside and 
torn to tatters by the gale of African nationalism. 

Jomo Kenyatta will need to say, unequivocally, what sort of Kenya 
he seeks, the ancient or the modern, and whether he is prepared to accept 
the implications of the modern. He has started well enough with the state- 
ments that he made on his return to Gatundu. Today the fate of Kenya 
rests largely in his hands. He, more than anyone else at present, can deter- 
mine the choice between decline to another Dark Age, or advance to the 
sort of country that many worthy Africans desire and deserve and which the 
majority of the resident and settled European community are prepared to 
aid them to achieve. 

The final restrictions on Jomo Kenyatta were lifted on August 21. 
(The Times, August 22.) 

On August 22, the Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, met Mr. Kenyatta 
in Kiambu. After conversations lasting ninety minutes, the Governor and 
Kenyatta issued a joint statement saying that they had discussed a variety 
of subjects affecting the future of Kenya, including constitutional advance, 
security, restoration of confidence and release of the few remaining re- 
stricted persons. The Governor said the meeting had been at his invitation. 

In Nairobi, on August 25, Mr. Kenyatta declared that African leaders 
did not intend to form a “gangster government”. Referring to a statement 
released jointly by the Kenya African National Union and the Kenya 
African Democratic Union, he said: “I think that those who have been 
panicky about their property, either in land or in any kind, will rest 
assured that the future Africa Government, the Kenya Government, will 
not deprive them of the right of owning the property which they own at 
present.” : 

Mr. Kenyatta had just finished presiding over a joint meeting of the 
K.A.N.U. and K.A.D.U. full parliamentary groups in the Legislative 
Council building. The joint K.A.N.U.-K.A.D.U. commu.tique said it was 
agreed that Kenya should be independent on February 1, 1962. It said: 
“The committee calls for a constitutional conference as soon as possible 
in September this year where the structure and nature of a Constitution 
for an independent Kenya can be discussed. It was understood that there 
will be a general election before independence.” 

The parties agreed to establish an interim Coalition Government, and 
will demand jointly that Kenya should move forward now to full internal 
self-government without the Chief Minister stage. The statement con- 
tinued: “In setting up this Government there shall be a reshuffle of the 
Government and a Prime Minister elected by the constituency and 
national members of the Legislative Council.” 

They also agreed to ask that the position of the present nominated 








members in the Legislative Council and racial quotas in the Council of 
Ministers should be reviewed. On the land issue the communique said: 
“The committee agreed that land titles, including tribal rights and prop- 
erty rights, shall be respected and safeguarded in the interests of the 
people of Kenya: and that fair compensation shall be paid for any land 
acquired by any future Government for public purposes, e.g. schools, 
hospitals, etc.” 

The parties agreed to demand urgent steps to end the British agreement 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar over the coastal strip. It was further demanded 
that the coastal strip agreement must not be allowed to stand in the way 
of Kenya’s right to full internal self-government. The Committee also 
agreed that the Masai Agreement should be reviewed in the light of inde- 
pendence. Under the Masai Treaty with Britain the Masai tribe gave up 
most of the White Highlands to White settlers and moved to a reserve. 

The committee agreed to demand that all restrictees and detainees 
should be released immediately. (Guardian, August 26.) 

Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, addressing his first political meeting since his 
release, told a crowd of 20,000 at Mombasa on September 3 that he had 
been locked up for ten years for demanding freedom. “I did nothing. I 
killed no one. All I did was to ask for freedom and education, and better 
roads. That is why I was arrested and I will continue to demand rights for 
the Africans just as I used to do.” 

Mr. Kenyatta said he had been sent to a desert where it was hot and 
dry and everything was bad. “But God did not let me die. I am still the 
old Kenyatta.” He said that Kenya was for the Africans and any foreigner 
who wanted to stay could do so as their friends, but not as their rulers. 
Those who wanted to remain as bwanas should pack their things and 
leave now. Nothing could stop the Africans asking for their rights. God 
had given them the land; they should remain on it and enjoy its fruits. 

The African Government in Kenya, he said, could not have any 
colour bar against immigrants as immigrants themselves had practised. 
“The African Government will have respect for them and will respect 
their property. There is only one thing we shall take from them and that is 
our freedom. The Government will be in our hands, for the Africans are 
ready for freedom now.” People, he said, should not be thieves and rogues. 
When they got an African Government it would be honest and respectable 
and not a government of rascals. 

His old associate, Peter Koinange, now working in Dar-es-Salaam as 
general secretary of the Pan-African Freedom Movement for East and 
Central Africa, flew up to Mombasa for the meeting and spoke about the 
East African Federation. Although Mr. Kenyatta spoke of the importance 
of Mombasa as “‘the gateway to Kenya”, he avoided all reference to the 
problem of the Mombasa coastal strip. (Guardian, September 9.) 


Party Differences 


Mr. P. D. Marrian, the Minister of Tourism, Forests and Wild Life, 
crossed the floor of the Legislative Council to join the Opposition ranks 
as an Independent, on July 18. Mr. Marrian said he could not accept the 
statement from the Leader of Government Business, Mr. Ronald Ngala, 
“rejecting out of hand” the possibility of a full constitutional conference 
and general election this year before internal self-government. 

Mr. Marrian said: “This country of Kenya which all of us hold so 
dear, is on the eve of great events. Decisions of tremendous moment to 
the future of all our diverse communities have to be made within the im- 
mediate future. 

“I am totally concerned that discussions leading to such decisions 
should be held in an atmosphere most likely to achieve success for all of 
us. I have been reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the intention to 
create internal self-government this year with neither a full constitutional 
conference nor new elections cannot create such an atmosphere. . . . The 
main theme of my own political thought is the attainment of political 
unity on broad national issues, while preserving the entity of tribal group- 
ings through existing parties.” (Daily Nation, July 19.) 

The Times (July 24) reported that Mr. Michael Blundell, leader of the 
New Kenya Party, had been increasingly attacked by Kenya African 
National Union leaders since he joined the Government as Minister for 
Agriculture. K.A.N.U. claimed it was only through its members’ votes 
that Mr. Blundell defeated the Coalition leader, Sir Ferdinand Cavendish- 
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Bentinck, in the general election contest for the Rift Valley constituency. 
At a meeting at Njabini on the South Kinangop plateau he told Africans 
that Mr. Kenyatta had said it was a good thing that he had joined the 
Government. He added: “Kenyatta thought it was sad that K.A.N.U. 
and the Kenya African Democratic Union were fighting among them- 
selves.” 

Relations between K.A.N.U. and K.A.D.U. deteriorated when 
K.A.N.U. issued a statement giving support to a speech of Mr. Mboya’s 
in which he likened the Government to a bad sore which could not be 
healed but must be removed. (The Times, July 28.) 

On July 30, Mr. Mboya issued a statement claiming that K.A.D.U. 
had five times broken an agreement regarding African unity made at a 
meeting with Jomo Kenyatta. The day after taking a pledge to strive for 
full independence this year, Mr. Ngala had reasserted Government policy 
of seeking only internal self-government by December, Mr. Mboya said. 

While in London for talks on the East Africa High Commission, 
K.A.D.U. had refused to sign a joint K.A.N.U.-K.A.D.U. statement to 
the Colonial Secretary on Kenyatta’s release, Mr. Mboya said. K.A.D.U. 
also continued to act independently on the Kenyatta issue, and Mr. 
Ngala had attacked K.A.N.U. strongly in speeches. 

Mr. Mboya added that K.A.D.U. had launched a propaganda attack 
on him personally concerning his pledge to resign his seat in the Legislative 
Council in favour of Kenyatta. (Guardian, July 31.) 

K.A.N.U. objected to the formation by K.A.D.U. of a reception com- 
mittee drawn entirely from its own ranks to make arrangements to cele- 
brate Mr. Jomo Kenyatta’s return. Mr. Masinde Muliro, Minister for 
Commerce and deputy leader of K.A.D.U., was chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and had launched a general appeal for a reception fund “to 
entertain” Kenyatta when he arrived in Kiambu. Mr. Muliro flew to 
Maralal to discuss the reception plans with Kenyatta, and a circular letter 
containing the appeal was distributed throughout the colony. 

Commenting on it, Mr. Tom Mboya, general secretary of K.A.N.U., 
said his Party considered that Kenyatta’s reception should be a national 
and not a party issue, and that it would have preferred a joint body. 

Mr. Ronald Ngala, Leader of Government Business, denied that 
K.A.D.U. was trying to steal the show. K.A.N.U. members of the Legisla- 
tive Council had been invited to take part in the reception, and he had 
asked Mr. James Gichuru, and Mr. A. O. Odinga, to go to Maralal with 
Mr. Muliro and himself to bring Kenyatta home. (The Times, August 4.) 


Constitutional Advance 


It was announced in London at the end of July that a conference on 
constitutional advance, land problems and property rights would be held 
in Nairobi. A meeting on August 29 between leaders of K.A.N.U. and 
K.A.D.U. and Sir Patrick Renison agreed that at the conference both 
parties would be represented by ten members of their respective parlia- 
mentary groups, while the European Kenya Coalition should have one of 
its three Legislative Council members at the conference, together with one 
member from an independent group (The Times, August 30.) 

In an editorial the Kenya Weekly News (September 1) discussed the 
joint K.A.N.U.-K.A.D.U. memorandum which would be the basis of 
the talks. It referred to the proposal that Kenya should become an inde- 
pendent State on February 1, 1962, commenting that it was most im- 
probable that all that must be arranged before independence could be 
settled in so short a time, and any attempt to tackle the many problems 
to be solved in such rash haste might well be disastrous. It was easy to 
understand why the African leaders were men in a hurry for independence, 
but there was too much at stake for the disparate people of Kenya to 
warrant the risk of haste. 

It concluded: “If the African leaders were to realize more clearly that 
independence was no longer an end but a beginning, they might be more 
willing to plan for it surely and carefully. There was too much at stake for 
all the people of Kenya to risk ruin of their prospect by undue haste. 
There was ‘so much to do, so little done, such things to be’. Independence 
must be; and it could be good or bad, dependent on what the leaders and 
the people of Kenya were willing to make of it.” 

The constitutional talks opened in Nairobi on September 4, with ten 
delegates each from the parliamentary groups of K.A.D.U. and K.A.N.U. 








and one each for the Kenya Coalition and the Independents. Sir Patrick 
Renison said that independence by next February was impracticable. The 
latter part of 1962 would, he suggested, be the earliest date for indepen- 
dence, particularly if a general election were to be held first, as requested 
in the parties’ joint memorandum. Sir Patrick said that he had been far 
more worried about Kenya’s economic future than about politics. “I have 
been very conscious that self-government and independence would be a 
mockery and a misery to the people of Kenya if the economy were so 
damaged that the Government could not balance its recurrent budget and 
must seek aid, as we have done this year, not only for development but 
even to meet the cost of normal services.”” Without a rapid return to con- 
fidence and investment the new Government’s task would be impossible, 
and Kenya would have to be economically sound before the British 
Government could leave it to its own devices. True independence could not 
live on the dole. The Governor felt that the recent joint statement on land 
titles might be a first step in a rapid economic revival, for if its assurance 
was believed and acted upon the present shy beginnings of a return of 
confidence would grow into a flood, to the huge benefit of the people 
living in Kenya. 

Sir Patrick welcomed the plan for a Coalition Government which he 
hoped to be able to form in the next few weeks. The work of the K.A.D.U.- 
K.A.N.U. committee had provided the country with a real way ahead “to 
which we can all devote our greatest energies and enthusiasm. This is a 
great occasion in the history of Kenya.” 

Kenyatta would be able to qualify as a voter and therefore as a candi- 
date on October 14, as by then he would have lived at Kiambu for two 
months. In addition to the eight months needed for preparing for fresh 
elections, the Governor said, other likely delays included an alteration to 
the 1895 agreement with Zanzibar over the constitutional developments in 
East Africa, and a review of the 1911 Masai Treaty, which need not im- 
pede constitutional advance if the probable future leaders assumed the 
same obligations about the integrity of the Masai land unit as Britain had 
done. 

Mr. Ali A. Lord, M.L.C. for Northern Province, told the Conference 
that his people wished to secede and join the Somali Republic before 
power was handed over to the Africans. The 150,000 people of the 
Northern Province claimed the right to choose for themselves the Govern- 
ment which would control their lives, and if their rights were ignored they 
were prepared to take their case before the U.N. Sir Patrick had said in 
his speech that the fears of the Somalis were ‘‘no trumped-up effort to 
find excuses to delay independence”, and he hoped that the delegates 
would hear the Somali case and work out a solution acceptable to all. 

Mr. Clive Salter, representing the Kenya Coalition, criticized as in- 
adequate the assurances on property rights in the joint memorandum. 
(East Africa and Rhodesia, September 7.) 


Secession Demands 


A petition asking for separate independent status for Kenya’s so-called 
“Coastal Strip”, setting a target date of December 14, was presented to the 
Colonial Secretary by the London representative of the Coast People’s 
Party. Mr. Said said that copies of the petition and a general statement of 
the aims of the C.P.P. have been sent to some sixty Members of Parlia- 
ment concerned in African affairs. 

Mr. Said says that the date has been chosen because it falls on the exact 
anniversary of the treaty concluded between the British Government and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar sixty-six years ago, when Britain established pro- 
tectorate status over the area. Today the Coastal Strip with its adjacent 
areas is regarded for administrative purposes as part of Kenya, and sends 
its elected representatives to the Legislature in Nairobi. In fact, however, 
the original protectorate status is fully recognized by the British Govern- 
ment today and there has been no suggestion that the coast should be 
quietly gobbled up without negotiations. 

The petition stated that the C.P.P. believed that a greater federation 
of East Africa—the scheme put forward by the Prime Minister of Tan- 
ganyika, Mr. Nyerere—was something that the people of Coast Province 
ought to be able to declare themselves on, and negotiate on, as an autono- 
mous community and not as part of Kenya. According to Mr. Said, the 
people of the Coast have the right to decide their own future 
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affiliations, and not have them decided for them. (Guardian, August 10.) 

Demands by Kenya Somalis to secede from an independent Kenya 
were causing growing concern to the Kenya Government. Representatives 
of two Kenya Somali parties—the Northern People’s Democratic Union, 
which would accept federation with the rest of Kenya on equal terms, and 
the more radical Northern People’s Progressive Party which seeks outright 
secession—were expected to meet the Leader of Government Business, 
Mr. Ronald Ngala. The British Government was believed to be con- 
sidering an interim settlement under which the Somali areas in the east of 
the province would be granted a temporary five-year régime after inde- 
pendence, at the end of which they would decide their future by a pleb- 
iscite under the U.N. The scheme would be bitterly contested by the two 
Kenya African parties K.A.N.U. and K.A.D.U. (Observer, September 3.) 


Law and Order 


The Kenya Land Freedom Army, a subversive Kikuyu organization 
made up mainly of former Mau Mau terrorists and detainees, was officially 
banned on August 8. 

Mr. Anthony Swann, the Minister for Defence and Internal Security, 
told a Press conference in Nairobi that operations against the Land 
Freedom Army had been in progress since May and so far between forty 
and fifty of its members had been put under restriction. The security forces 
were looking for others; estimates of the organization’s strength vary 
from 500 to 2,000. 

The Minister was not optimistic about the chances of eliminating the 
type of subversion typified by Mau Mau and the Land Freedom Army. “I 
don’t think that this will ever stop among a certain section of the Kikuyu,” 
he said. “It has been going on from time immemorial.” Of its known 
members 9 per cent were former forest terrorists, 79 per cent had Mau Mau 
records, and 52 per cent criminal records. At present the “army” was 
conducting a recruiting campaign. There was no evidence of violence 
being committed so far, but it was planning for the future, which might 
mean the end of this year when internal self-government was granted, or 
when full independence came. It was encouraging that African political 
leaders had expressed a desire to help in the fight against these organiza- 
tions. Both the Kenya African National Union and the Kenya African 
Democratic Union were very worried at the situation and realized it had 
to be brought under control. Mr. Swann disclosed that the Land Freedom 
Army had originally been begun in 1955 by a young terrorist, Kariuki 
Chotara, who had admitted to eighteen murders including the strangula- 
tion of a policeman. Chotara had been sentenced to death but, having 
been too young to be hanged, had been detained and later released to 
restriction when the amnesty for Mau Mau prisoners was granted eighteen 
months ago. It was Chotara, he said, who had attacked Kenyatta physically 
in prison at Lokitaung three years ago. Mr. Swann expressed the view 
that the Land Freedom Army was better organized than Mau Mau—it 
even had cyclostyled pro forma for its oaths, with a space for a signature 
—but it did not have the popular support that Mau Mau had had, nor 
the weapons. It was believed that some of its leaders had approached 
prominent former detainees but had been rebuffed, and that K.A.N.U. 
and K.A.D.U. leaders had also spurned its approaches. (The Times, 
August 9.) 

Jomo Kenyatta strongly condemned the murder by four Africans of 
an Asian shopkeeper, Mr. Kantilal Devrai Shah, during a robbery in the 
Nairobi bazaar area yesterday. From his home at Gatundu Kenyatta 
said criminals like those responsible must be eliminated from Kenya. Mr. 
Ngala, the Leader of Government Business, and Mr. Gichuru, of the 
Kenya African National Union, have also condemned the crime. Mr. 
Gichuru declared it was high time his people realized that such an incident, 
coming so soon after Kenyatta’s release, would reflect badly on all 
Africans. (The Times, August 17.) 


The Land Question 


The East African Standard (Suly 28) criticized Kenya’s Land Develop- 
ment and Settlement Board. It stated that there were a lot of European 
farmers, including those who have offered their land for Government 
resettlement schemes, whose frustration is leading to near despair. There 
are a lot of African farmers who are getting suspicious. 








Mr. Blundell, the Minister for Agriculture, issued a statement admitting 
delay in the purchase of land from European farmers for the settlement of 
Africans. He said the delay arose from the fact that negotiations were in 
progress with the British Government for an enlarged and revised settle- 
ment scheme. Until the negotiations were complete and the full scope of the 
new scheme was finalized, he stated, the land development and settlement 
board was not in a position to continue with the actual purchase of land, 
though it was able to plan ahead and examine farming areas suggested 
to it. (The Times, August 1.) 

The East African Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
said it would be “futile and dangerous” for the British Government to 
give guarantees on land tenure to settlers as when Kenya became inde- 
pendent such guarantees might be worthless. They could be regarded as 
racial privilege which would be an open target for nationalist jealousy and 
contention. 

The memorandum said the only course for Europeans in Kenya was 
to promote a genuine multi-racial society in which they would bea valued 
minority, without special privilege but with great influence. The Federa- 
tion said agreement should be reached with the leaders of African majority 
opinion to recognize the sanctity of land titles. The State should make an 
immediate payment of fair compensation if land was acquired for public 
purposes. (Guardian, August 8.) 

A correspondent of the Kenya Weekly News (August 25) wrote that 
some “stir was caused by a statement made by Major B. P. Roberts to a 
representative of the Sunday Nation that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Iain Macleod, had said that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no moral obligation to European farmers in Kenya. To the best of my 
knowledge Mr. Macleod said that Her Majesty’s Government had no 
moral, legal or financial obligation to the farmers. I understand that his 
contention has been known to a fairly large number of farmers for some 
time, certainly to the executives of the Convention of Association and the 
Kenya National Farmers’ Union and to leading members of the Kenya 
Coalition.” 

Presumably Mr. Macleod’s contention has not previously been pub- 
lished in the Press because, in a letter dated July 24 to Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentinck, he undertook to have “a fresh look” at the legal 
obligations of the Crown and to write again when the examination had 
been completed. In the course of his letter of July 24, Mr. Macleod wrote: 
“But whatever the strict legal position may be found to be, let me say at 
once that Her Majesty’s Government entirely accept that it is their duty 
to seek to secure an acceptance of its obligations by the successor govern- 
ment and it was for this reason that I said in my statement on the subject 
in the House of Commons on December 20 last that the continued pro- 
tection of fundamental rights, including rights in property, will inevitably 
be an essential part of any further discussions on further constitutional 
advance, in Kenya. I believe that the importance of this point is now fully 
recognized by responsible African political leaders in Kenya. . . .” 

He commented: ‘‘Having heard three accounts of what Mr. Macleod 
said I believe that what he meant to convey is that, in his view, Her 
Majesty’s Government has no moral, legal’ or financial obligation to 
guarantee to farmers compensation for the loss of their land, or com- 
pensation for a radical reduction in the value of their land. In my view 
that is an arguable point, but it is not the same thing as saying that Her 
Majesty’s Government has no moral obligation towards the settlers of 
Kenya.” 

Mr. Michael Blundell announced on September 7 that under a greatly 
enlarged scheme now estimated to cost £14} million about 20,000 African 
farmers were to be resettled in the Kenya highlands and some coastal 
areas during the next two years. The original scheme costing £84 million 
had only involved the resettlement of 8,000 farmers and the purchase of 
180,000 acres. 

The new plan would mean the purchase of at least 350,000 acres by 
the Kenya Government from European farmers. The acreage likely to 
be bought represents only about 5 per cent of the area at present owned 
by Europeans but would almost certainly be mostly mixed farming areas 
where despondency is the greatest. 

With this scheme vanished once and for all the idea that Britain would 
offer to pay compensation for any expropriation made by any independent 
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Kenya Government. Farmers would be offered a price based not, as they 
demanded, on the high values of 1959 but on an assessment of production 
over five years and an appreciation of crop price trends. 

Mr. Blundell emphasized that the prices offered would not be depressed 
and the fact that the Government would be a massive buyer would not 
mean it laid down dictatorial terms. However, European farmers may be 
displeased by the terms of payment. It was intended that the departing 
farmer would receive one-third in cash and the rest in seven annual 
instalments supplemented by 5 per cent interest annually on the out- 
standing amounts. This made it easier for the British Government, as the 
main lender, to provide the money, but also made it more difficult for the 
White farmer to buy property elsewhere. 

From the African farmers’ viewpoint the new arrangements were a 
great improvement. The original scheme was mainly dependent on loan 
money from the World Bank and the Colonial Corporation and their 
repayment terms amounted to something over 9 per cent, which would 
have restricted settlement to good quality land with a high yield. The 
extra money which was to be loaned by the British and West German 
Governments in undisclosed proportions (negotiations between the two 
Governments were still continuing) would carry a much lower interest 
rate. 

This allowed the Government to offer land of lower quality to un- 
qualified farmers. The extra 12,000 African farmers who were being 
brought into the scheme would be offered an average of about 25 acres 
and were expected eventually to be making a cash profit above subsistence 
of £100 a year. The entry fee would be nominal and repayment over many 
years. 

Mr. Blundell said the Government would try to site the 18,000 small 
holdings—there were 6,000 in the original scheme around the edges of the 
former White Highlands, so that administrative amenities could be most 
easily provided. But it was not committed exclusively to a peripheral 
policy, and the 2,000 “assisted owner” farmers being settled on farms of 
up to 300 acres would be in the middle of the Highlands. 

He said that as far as possible farms with high production and an 
intensive use of labour would be left undisturbed. African settlers would 
be encouraged to turn to crops with a high cash yield. For instance, in a 
3,000-acre scheme already planned at Lessos for 147 Nandi farmers they 
would be encouraged to grow tea rather than the maize produced by the 
present European farmers. Resettlement would be by tribal groupings to 
some extent, Mr. Blundell said, but he hoped there would be other areas 
of “indiscriminate settlement”. 

The Minister said the land question had been bedevilled by emotion 
and the first need was to get land regarded rationally. He hoped that once 
this scheme was completed and Africans of many tribes were farming the 
Highlands, a future Government would see that the economy depended 
on good farmers whatever their race or tribe. (Guardian, September 8.) 


Mozambique 


Nationalist Movements 


THE National Democratic Union of Mozambique (Udenamo) has an 
office in Dar-es-Salaam. The officers are: president, A. C. Gwambe; 
vice-president, F. G. Malhuza; secretary, C. Mahlayeye; treasurer, 
B. J. Mapanje; publicity organizer, J. R. Siganke. Udenamo was founded 
in Bulawayo in October 1960 by a group of refugees including the present 
officers: in February 1961 they moved to Tanganyika and are housed by 
T.A.N.U. Mr. Gwambe was ordered to leave Tanganyika by August 1 
because he was reputed to have said publicly that there would be a revolu- 
tion shortly in Mozambique with assistance from Ghana. The Ghanaians 
denied having promised any such aid. Mr. Gwambe who denied making 
the statement is reported to have left for Morecco. 

Udenamo claims widespread support but gives no figures of member- 
ship. Another nationalist organization is the Mozambique African 
National Union (M.A.N.U.). It too may set up an office in Tanganyika. 
But most refugees from Mozambique go to Southern Rhodesia. (The 
Economist, August 26.) 








Somali Republic 


Presidential Election 


Tue Hon. Adan Abdullah Osman was ‘lected President of the Somali 
Republic for a term of office extending to five years. He obtained 62 
National Assembly votes which carried him to victory over his opponent, 
the Hon. Sheikh Ali Jumaleh, who gained 59 Assembly votes. Fifty-three- 
year-old Adan Abdullah Osman was elected Provisional President of the 
Somali Republic for a period of one year by 107 votes out of 114, on July 1, 
1960. 


Sudan 
Politicians Arrested 


FIFTEEN political leaders who were active in the régime displaced by the 
military coup d’état in 1958 have been arrested. The Guardian (July 12) 
Suggested that General Abboud’s authority was weakening, probably 
because the Sudanese (or at least the politically conscious Sudanese) were 
becoming weary of his rule. When the Army seized power its leaders 
promised that they would return to barracks as soon as their task was 
accomplished. From time to time the old politicians have reminded Pre- 
sident Abboud of his pledge—notably about a year after the coup and 
again last November. Hitherto he had not thought it necessary to lock 
them up. But in the past few months the signs of unrest have been more 
open and more broadly spread. 

The arrested politicians included several that signed the manifesto of 
last November, including two former Prime Ministers. . . . But the most 
notable, influential, and persistent of all those who have urged the Army 
to go back to barracks was not on the list. He is the Mahdi, leader of the 
Ansari sect, with some millions of adherents, some in the Army. If Presi- 
dent Abboud did not dare to move against him, the operation lost much 
of its point. 


Provincial Councils 


President Abboud has announced that Province Councils have been 
created in the Sudan. He said that these Councils would enjoy wide powers 
which would enable them to dispose of vast financial allocations in the 
territorial limit. This decision was reached as a result of the deep belief 
that the absence of sound democratic institutions on provincial levels was 
the chief reason for the failure of the parliamentary system in the Sudan. 

Democracy, he said, was a philosophy of government which had been 
accepted by different nations of the world and had been practised by 
different countries according to their environment and requirements. It 
was of no use to import a democratic system from another country with- 
out pruning it to the circumstances and nature of the country. The 
revolution came to save the country from the old régimes, when every 
citizen felt that the imported parliamentary partisan system was about to 
drive the country into a deep chasm of instability and deterioration. The 
present system was surely Sudanese. It emanated as a result of careful 
studies undertaken by Sudanese officials who are inspired by the nature 
of their country and by the circumstances. 

Brigadier Magboul El Amin El Hag, the Minister of the Interior and 
Local Government, explained that the aims of the new system were three- 
fold: first, decentralization; secondly, participation of citizens in the 
responsibilities of government; and thirdly, co-ordination of work of the 
different departments at provincial level. The centralization which vested 
all responsibilities in the headquarters of Ministries was no longer a suit- 
able pattern of government for this age particularly in a wide and exten- 
sive country like the Sudan. The new scheme had therefore catered for the 
devolution of a wide and varied range of powers from the centre to be 
exercised at provincial level. The participation of citizens in responsibilities 
of government and their training to handle their own affairs in a vital role 
which should be arrived at by any state if it was to establish a sound 
democratic system. The co-ordination of different departmental activities 
in the Province could not be underrated. 





The Provincial Administration was composed of three organs. First, 
the Government Representative, appointed by the Supreme Council for 
the Armed Forces, who by virtue of office was the chairman of the Pro- 
vince Council. Secondly, the Province Council had been empowered to 
take decision in exercise of the powers vested in it to pass legislation, 
annua] estimates and plan regional policy within the framework of the 
general policy of the State. Thirdly, the Province Authority which was 
composed of the heads of departments in the Province and charged mainly 
with the execution of Province decisions. 

The Province Council was composed of members partly elected by 
the local councils from amongst their members and partly appointed by 
the Supreme Council for the Armed Forces and included members of the 
Province Authority by virtue of office. Thus it became possible to enlist 
and unite efforts of the people with that of the Government. 

Members elected by the Local Council represented and spoke on behalf 
of the people of the locality; members appointed by the Supreme Council 
for the Armed Forces augment this representation and were appointed on 
the basis of prominence, technical, professional and general experience. 
As to members of the Province Authority it was their duty to make avail- 
able to the Council all the necessary information, data and facts based on 
their knowledge of laws and regulations and to give their very best to the 
welfare and progress of the Province where they are employed. (Sudan, 
August.) 


Soviet Credit 


An official announcement in Khartoum stated that Russia was to 
grant Sudan an open credit for 20 million roubles (about £8 million) to 
finance various development. 

The credit will be paid back in twelve years at 2} per cent interest. 
Payment starts a year after the arrival of the equipment needed for each 
scheme. The schemes were specified as the building of two granaries and 
four factories for canning food and the establishment of an agricultural 
research and three educational centres. 

Russia will undertake pilot surveys, produce designs and offer equip- 
ment not available, and will send Soviet experts to investigate sites and 
undertake construction work. The announcement said Sudan has the right 
to accept, refuse, or amend part or all of these projects in the light of 
technical and economic studies which will start soon. (The Times, July 31.) 


Tanganyika 


Tanganyika and the Cold War 


OPENING Kivukoni College on July 29, Mr. Julius Nyerere said that it 
had a great and much-needed contribution to make to Tanganyika. 

“We have committed ourselves to building in this country a society 
very different from the present one. We struggle to get independence so 
that we can do something about improving the conditions under which 
our people live. Now that we have an opportunity to begin this work we 
find ourselves in a divided world, each side anxious to involve us in the 
conflict so as to increase their strength. 

“T have said before that we do not intend to be involved in these power 
conflicts; we care too much about the progress of mankind to allow this 
to happen. The intensity of the international conflict—the heat of the 
Cold War—which makes powerful nations anxious to get even so new 
and poor a country as Tanganyika on their side, results from the arrogant 
assumption on both sides that they have evolved the perfect pattern of 
society. They believe that all that remains to be done is to get this ‘perfect 
society’ implemented in all parts of the world; conflict arises because the 
other people hold, equally fanatically, to their different version of the 
perfect society. 

“We reject this attitude. It implies that the human race has developed 
socially as far as it can; that mankind has no need to continue its struggle 
towards divinity. All that it has to do is to adopt universally a form of 
social organization already existing in some part of the world. Quite apart 
from the physical dangers the world now faces consequent to this belief, 
the emotional attitude brings great danger to the progress of Man. There 





is no standing still in life; even the most primitive biological cell experiences 
constant change. Society, like everything else, must either move or stag- 
nate—and in stagnation lies death. An unused mind atrophies, and man 
without mind is nothing. . . . 

“‘We in Tanganyika do not believe that mankind has yet discovered 
ultimate truth—in any field. We do not wish to act as if we did have such 
a belief. We wish to contribute to Man’s development if we can, but we 
do not claim to have any ‘solution’; our only claim is that we intend to 
grope forward in the dark, towards a goal so distant that even the real 
understanding of it is beyond us—towards, in other words, the best that 
man can become. 

“This means that the people who anxiously watch to see whether we 
will become ‘Communist’ or “Western Democrats’ will both be discon- 
certed. We do not have to be either. We shall grope forward, and it may 
be that we shall create a new synthesis of individual liberty and the needs 
of man in society; freedom for each individual to develop the spark of 
divinity within himself at the same time as he contributes and benefits 
from his membership of a community. There is a need for a new synthesis; 
we do not know exactly what it will be like, but we have the lessons of the 
East and the West before us, and we have our own traditions to contribute 
to Mankind’s pool of knowledge. If we can integrate these things into a 
new pattern of society then the world will have reason to be grateful that 
we have gained our independence. But it could not be the end; it may be 
one of many steps forward, but it will fail if it then tries to stand still. 

“If we are to make such a contribution to Man’s progress, then the 
most important thing for us to do now is to guard our freedom to think as 
well as to act. Both can be lost. No one else can stop a man thinking, but 
he can stop himself. Indeed the temptation to do so is strong because 
thinking is hard work and introduces. into life uncertainties which only 
the strong can face. A man stops himself from thinking if he assumes that 
anyone exists who cannot teach him something. He does so by accepting 
slogans or catch-words as revealing divine truths. That slogans have their 
uses I would be the last to deny; but they are valuable as reminders, as 
rallying calls. Like many other good things, they are poisonous if taken 
to excess! 

“Africa’s vital contribution to the world at this stage of history must 
be to welcome new ideas freely and openly. And then to use them. Every 
idea seems to have good and bad aspects to it; these must be considered, 
but society cannot go on thinking about these for ever. Judgements have 
to be made, and action taken on these ideas; yet both the values on which 
judgements are made, and the results of the implementation of the ideas 
must also be thought about. It is here that the value of the ‘eccentric’, the 
non-conformist in society, come in. He it is who by the irritation he causes, 
stops society from ceasing to think, forces it to make constant re-evalua- 
tions and adjustments. 

“But of course we cannot have a society of nothing but non-con- 
formists. One mosquito bite may keep the driver awake on a long and hard 
drive; a thousand might incapacitate him. The job of the Government in 
a country like Tanganyika is to try and allow the former while protecting 
society from the latter. In other words, to protect the freedom of the 
minority—however small—to convert itself into a majority, while pre- 
venting it from sabotaging the efforts of the existing majority. In this too, 
we have in practice to grope our way forward.” (Tanganyika Information 
Services, July 29.) 


Overseas Aid 


Mr. Nyerere strongly criticized the British Government on July 21 
for their failure to provide adequate grants and loans for Tanganyika 
after it becomes independent on December 9. Speaking at a Press con- 
ference in London about the talks which had been taking place between 
the British and Tanganyika Governments, Mr. Nyerere said: “We are 
absolutely shocked when throughout all the discussions Her Majesty’s 
Government were pleading poverty.” After formal talks some weeks ago 
Mr. Nyerere had been so disappointed that he had visited the United 
States to seek help there. “I found more understanding there of our 
problems,” he remarked. He had not arranged a loan from the United 
States, because, as Tanganyika was not yet independent, he had no 
authority to do so. The United States Government, however, had said 
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they would be willing to co-operate with Britain in financing Tanganyika’s 
development plan. He said that he must get the money somewhere, and 
would be approaching other countries in and outside the Commonwealth. 
Asked whether he would seek help from Russia, he replied, “I have got 
to get the money.” 

Mr. Nyerere said that Tanganyika’s friendship with Britain did not 
depend on money. If Britain were really too poor to help he would ask 
his people to make sacrifices and not to ask for money. It seemed, how- 
ever, that being moderate meant that you did less well than less moderate 
people. “If a revolution took place in Tanganyika they would spend 
millions. Somehow the balance of payments problem would disappear,” 
he said. There was a reluctance on Britain’s part to put money into a less 
exciting type of battle against mosquitoes. “Somehow it would ruin the 
economy of the British Government if money were found for this pur- 
pose.” Tanganyika’s stability was used as an argument why it should not 
get financial help. (The Times, July 22.) 

A joint communique by Her Majesty’s Government and the Tan- 
ganyika Government was issued on August 4. It stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government had agreed, subject to the approval of Parliament, to give 
the following assistance to Tanganyika. 

1. The balance of the Colonial Development and Welfare monies 
already promised to Tanganyika is estimated to be £4.75 million. This 
sum will continue to be available in the form of grants, for purposes to be 
agreed with the Tanganyika Government, £1 million to be available before 
independence, and the balance spread evenly over the period of the plan. 

2. An additional special grant towards the Development Plan of 
£4 million available to be drawn evenly over the three years of the Plan, 
beginning from July 1, 1961. 

3. A Commonwealth Assistance loan over the period up to a total of 
£4 million, to the extent that additional sums up to this amount, over and 
above the grants referred to above and any other sources of finance which 
may become available, are required to finance the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment’s development programme. 

4. An interest-free loan of £6 million, with a grace period repayment, 
to assist the Tanganyika Government to meet its share of the compensa- 
tion scheme for overseas officers. 

5. A separate loan of £3 million, on the normal terms for Common- 
wealth Assistance loans to assist the Tanganyika Government in respect 
of the commutation of pensions of officers retiring from the service. 

6. The sum of up to £109,000 which is estimated by the Tanganyika 
Government to be required by the Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation 
in the year ending September 30, 1962, from the grants provided for in the 
Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation Act 1957. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have also agreed to extend to ten years the period of repayment of 
the £90,000 remaining to be repaid from the interest-free loan made to the 
Corporation. In addition, Her Majesty’s Government have agreed to 
transfer to the Tanganyika Government their rights of ownership of the 
Corporation’s assets, which are valued at about £1 million. 

7. Her Majesty’s Government will continue to meet the costs of 
Tanganyika’s military forces in the period following independence until 
March 31, 1962, up to about £200,000; and will also make a cash payment 
for Tanganyika’s share (estimated at £34,000) of the stores of the East 
African Land Forces. 

8. Her Majesty’s Government will also be happy to enter into a 
Technical Assistance agreement with the Government of Tanganyika after 
independence. 

In addition, the Colonial Development Corporation is in process of 
investigating certain new projects in Tanganyika and, subject to examina- 
tion of detailed proposals on the usual criteria and willingness of the 
Corporation to proceed, Her Majesty’s Government will give favourable 
consideration to the participation by the Corporation up to about £0.75 
million. (Colonial Office Information Department, August 4.) 

Mr. Nyerere told a Press conference in Dar-es-Salaam that he was 
“completely satisfied” with the United Kingdom's financial assistance for 
Tanganyika. He recalled, on his return from London, that he was dis- 
appointed with Her Majesty’s Government’s financial offer and promised 
to make a statement later. “I am glad I am going to make a very different 
kind of statement from one I thought I might make after discussions in 








London. We are very glad we have finally reached this agreement over 
this matter. It is unfortunate we did not reach agreement in London and 
we had to exchange a few unfortunate words before we did. However, 
we have amicably resolved this financial difficulty.”” The Prime Minister 
said the original difficulty was the emphasis his Government laid on the 
Development Plan and the finance required for this plan. The present 
United Kingdom contribution towards the Development Plan, which 
Government was very happy about, doubled the original offer. (Tan- 
ganyika Information Services, August 4.) 


Health and Education 


The Minister for Health and Labour, Mr. Derek Bryceson, opened a 
new Rural Medical Aids Centre staffed by three doctors, two biologists 
and three technicians, sponsored and financed by a Swiss organization. 
Thirty-eight students have already begun their three-month course at the 
training centre which is designed on the most up-to-date lines and com- 
prises a large lecture hall, a room for laboratory work, a welfare centre, 
and accommodation for both students and teaching staff. The students 
have already had a year’s training at the Rural Aid School in Mwanza, 
and are now launched on a course that embraces general medicine, 
pathology, rural health, epidemiology and laboratory technique. This 
course forms part of their second year which is largely practical. Those 
students who qualify at the end of the two years will enter the employ of 
Native Authorities as officers in charge of rural dispensaries. (Tanganyika 
Information Services, July 22.) 

Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
announced that he had agreed to sanction U.N.E.S.C.O. aid for education 
valued at £214,285 for 1961-2. He hoped this figure would be at least 
doubled for the period 1963-4. (Tanganyika Information Services, 
August 15.) 


Education 


The 1960 Annual Education Summary’ stated that 1960 was notable 
as a year of planning and preparation for future developments in educa- 
tion including the draft development plan for the three-year period 1961-4. 
This plan provides for a programme of rapid development and extension 
of secondary education, the gradual extension of primary schools towards 
an eight-year primary course, for developments in technical education and 
evening classes and the integration of the separate racial systems of educa- 
tion into one system. 

There were indications that the number of empty places in African 
primary schools caused by parents failing to ensure that their children 
completed the full primary course was decreasing, although this still 
remained a problem. The abolition of primary school fees in many 
districts was reported to have curbed wastage. 

The total number of children of all races at school during 1960 was 
470,324 of whom all but 31,107 were Africans. Enrolments showed an 
increase on the 1959 figures in African and Asian education but were 
slightly reduced in the case of European schools. African primary school 
figures showed an increase of over 11,000 on 1959 and the introduction 
of the new middle school streams brought about an overall increase of 
5,536, over 14 per cent. African secondary school enrolments were up by 
410, bringing the total up to 4,450, and the number studying for Higher 
School Certificates rose by 103, to 195. European enrolments dropped by 
16 to 2,837, and Indian rose by nearly 2 per cent to 25,031. The proportion 
of girls in African primary schools continued to rise, from 34.4 per cent in 
1959, to 35.2 per cent in 1960. 

Results in the Cambridge Joint Examination for the School Certificate 
and the General Certificate of Education in African schools were very 
satisfactory with 388 candidates out of 478 obtaining School Certificates, 
the majority in Division II, and 72 obtaining G.C.E. Over half of the 84 
African candidates who sat for the Cambridge Higher School Certificate 
gained full Certificate. 

There were 986 students at 25 African Grade II Teacher Training 
Institutions and 455 at 5 Grade I Institutions, apart from 26 in the United 
Kingdom and Eire and 10 in the United States of America. Over one-third 
of the Grade II students were women. In March 1959, a non-residential 
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teacher training college was opened in Dar-es-Salaam and at the end of 
1960 produced its first output of 20 young Indian men and women primary 
school teachers. (Tanganyika Information Services, August 1.) 

Kivukoni College, Tanganyika’s first college for adult men and 
women, was opened by Mr. Julius Nyerere on July 29. Mr. George 
Kahama, Minister for Home Affairs, said that Kivukoni was the result 
of the decision of the 1958 annual conference of T.A.N.U. to establish a 
local equivalent of Ruskin College, Oxford. He paid special tribute to 
Miss Joan Wicken, secretary of the Tanganyika Education Trust Fund, 
who had travelled the country to interest people and collect money. To 
her enthusiasm so much was owed. 

Mr. Colin Leys, principal of the college, said that Kivukoni would 
“pioneer a new shirt-sleeve university of a kind which Africa needs”. 
Most of the students had left school many years ago, and they brought 
Kivukoni not academic achievement but maturity and a tremendous 
spirit of public service. They included members of the National Assembly, 
trade unionists, officials of T.A.N.U., agitators, and others, who ran the 
college to a far greater extent than was possible in an ordinary university, 
themselves performing much of the domestic work and the gardening. 
They did not feel such tasks beneath their dignity but were glad to demon- 
strate that the new Tanganyika need not be divided into a small clan of 
remote leaders and a large class of manual workers. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, August 17.) 

Miss Wicken stated that so far £102,000 had been raised, all of it in 
Tanganyika, towards the target of £250,000. She described the response 
from ordinary Africans as incredible. In addition to money they gave her 
eggs, maize, chickens, a cow, a bull, sheep, and a goat and kid. The food 
and livestock she sold or auctioned in the villages. Many of those who gave 
knew little about the project but responded willingly when they knew the 
money was for education. This is a luxury that has been denied to many 
of them. There are so few schools that 56 per cent of the children do not 
go to school at all. Kivukoni College is being voluntarily supported 
because when the country achieves independence the Government will 
need every penny it can get to develop the sadly neglected formal educa- 
tional system. (Guardian, August 15.) 


Uganda 


Constitutional Conference 


THE Government announced details of the composition of the Uganda 
delegation to the Constitutional Conference, which was due to open in 
London on September 18. It will consist of: 


(1) The Governor. 

(2) Four Protectorate Government officials, who have an expert know- 
ledge of the matters to be discussed at the Conference. These will 
be Mr. R. L. E. Dreschfield (the Attorney-General and at present 
the Commissioner on Special Duty), Mr. C. G. F. F. Melmoth 
(the Minister of Finance), Mr. C. P. S. Allen (the Permanent 
Secretary, Office of the Chief Minister), and Mr. A. C. Badenoch 
(an Administrative Officer with a specialist knowledge of Local 
Government matters). 

(3) The Chief Minister (Mr. B. K. M. Kiwanuka) and the Minister of 
Local Government (Mr. B. K. Bataringaya) who are the elected 
Ministers of the Government most closely concerned with con- 
stitutional affairs. 

(4) Nineteen additional Members of the Legislative Council. Discussions 
between the Chief Minister and the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Obote, would determine which members would be invited. 

(5) Thirteen Representatives of the District Councils. Each of the thirteen 
District Councils in Uganda was being invited by the Government 
to elect one person to represent that Council. The choice will be 
left entirely to the District Councils, subject to ultimate approval of 
each delegate by the Secretary of State as convenor of the Con- 
ference. District Councils are being asked not to select members 
of the Legislative Council, since Legislative Council is being sepa- 
rately represented. Finally, the Protectorate Government attaches 








great importance to the selection by District Councils of delegates 
who have a wide general knowledge of local government problems 
in Uganda and the ability to tackle the problem, facing the Con- 
ference, from abroad, as opposed to a purely tribal or parochial, 
point of view. 

(6) Buganda delegates. It was the intention that the Buganda repre- 
sentation at the Conference should be approximately in proportion 
to the representation from each of the other Provinces. 


A Government spokesman said that it had not contemplated that the 
Rulers would either themselves be members of the Conference or be 
separately represented at it, in view of the arrangements made for district 
representation. (Uganda News, July 28.) 

The King of Ankole, the King of Toro, and the King of Bunyoro 
drafted a joint memorandum, complaining in vigorous terms at the way 
the Conference was being organized and requesting either a joint con- 
ference or separate meetings with Mr. Macleod before the main conference 
opened. 

The Guardian (August 7) considered that the Colonial Secretary was 
now faced with the prospect of at least one unofficial conference as well, 
and possibly as many as four. The Kabaka had not made his intentions 
public but he seemed bound to request separate earlier talks. 

It was later announced that the four hereditary rulers, the Kabaka of 
Buganda, the Omukama of Bunyoro, the Omukama of Toro and the 
Omugabe of Ankole, would have talks with the Colonial Secretary pre- 
paratory to the opening of the constitutional conference. The Kyabazinga 
of Busoga will also attend. The rulers would not take part in the con- 
stitutional conference, but were expected to remain in London for con- 
sultations. (East Africa and Rhodesia, September 7.) 


Relationships Commission! 


The Rukurato, Toro’s Parliament, decided not to support the Munster 
Report unless it made provision for recognizing Toro as a nation. 

The Rukurato took a month to reach this decision. Their report said: 
““Munster places Toro in no better position than it was in before. It was 
claimed that none of the recommendations contained in Toro’s memoran- 
dum to the Munster Commission have been considered. The Rukurato, 
on the Head-of-State question, has struck a blow at Buganda’s hopes that 
the Kabaka might become head of the new State of Uganda. Their report 
stated that, at the moment, there was no African who would be accepted 
by the people as a whole to act as Head of State. On this point, the 
Rukurato did support a finding of the Munster Commission, saying that 
it agreed to the appointing of a British Governor-General until Uganda 
becomes more united and able to select an African. 

The Uganda Peoples’ Congress accepted the principles of the Munster 
Report which it regards as being full of information and inspired by 
sincerity of purpose. (Daily Nation, July 19.) 

Talks between Sir Frederick Crawford, the Governor, and the Buganda 
constitutional committee ended on July 23 with provisional agreement in 
a number of respects. 

The results will now be considered by Mr. Macleod, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the Lukiko. 

Meanwhile a conference at Jinja of heads of other regional govern- 
ments has agreed with the Munster Report’s proposal of a federal status 
for Buganda. The Conference stipulated only that Buganda’s powers must 
not enable it to defy the Central Government. (The Times, July 23.) 

Busoga District Council’s seven-man Constitutional Committee sent 
a memorandum to the Secretary of State for the Colonies giving its views 
on the Report of the Relationships Commission. The memorandum stated 
that the Committee wished to put before the Secretary of State the major 
points which it felt had been disregarded by the Commission, and recalled 
that these points were the same as those embodied in previous memoranda 
and negotiations since 1953. 

The Committee went on to say that the Report had failed to meet 
Busoga’s aspirations and disregarded its wishes. However, the Committee 
wished to make it clear at this stage that in raising these points, it did not 
intend to delay Uganda’s independence. But they were strongly of the 
opinion that there should be a genuine effort to deal adequately with the 
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major aspirations of the various areas before independence was achieved. 

Bugisu District Council accepted the Commission’s recommendation 
that Buganda’s relationship with the rest of the country should be a federal 
one. It also accepted the recommendation of a Ceremonial Head for 
Bugisu, that an independent Uganda should have a Governor-General 
until the problem of Head of State could be solved by the people, and that 
a forum in the form of a Council of State be set up to perform the functions 
proposed. . 

The Constitutional Committee of the Ankole Eishengyero sitting at 
Kamukuzi agreed, that in its view, Ankole Kingdom should be given a 
full federal form of government. The Committee supported the Report’s 
recommendation as regards the Hedd of State, either as an individual or 
group of persons, and that the Governor should be Governor-General 
until Uganda could decide the issue in an atmosphere of calm. The 
Eishengyero did not support the second chamber, although it strongly 
agreed that there were many advantages of a second chamber or Upper 
House, and did not discard the possibility for the future. 

Instead it recommended a Council of State which would consist of 
twenty-five members, of whom five should be legal members and five 
others appointed by the Head of State—the Governor-General, with the 
advice of the Prime Minister. The chairman should be the High Court 
judge to be appointed by the Head of State, on the advice of the Judicial 
Service Commission, and fifteen more members appointed from the four 
Kingdoms and District Councils. 

Speaking at a party meeting at Iganga, in Busoga, on July 22, the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Benedicto Kiwanuka, said that if the Basoga wished to 
accord greater dignity to the Kyabazinga of Busoga, an official approach 
on this issue should be made to the Government. “We shall raise no 
objections to their wishes,” he added. He pointed out that the present 
Government and the Democratic Party held the view that all peoples of 
Uganda had the right to give their Ceremonial Heads such status and 
honour as they wished. He recalled his Party’s pledges to safeguard all 
Hereditary Rulers and Ceremonial Heads of State. (Uganda News, 
July 25.) 

A conference of Uganda’s African rulers sent a memorandum to Mr. 
Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, calling for full federal status 
for all the Territory’s kingdoms. 

The memorandum was signed by the rulers of Ankole, Bunyoro and 
Toro and by the tribal head of Busoga. It opposed proposals in the 
Munster Report that only Buganda should have full federal status in an 
independent Uganda, and said the kingdoms would be insufficient to safe- 
guard the status of their rulers. (The Times, August 3.) 

The Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, addressing the Katikiros and 
Secretaries-General at Jinja on August 16, outlined the main proposals, 
based on the Munster Report which are to be discussed at the London 
Constitutional Conference. He continued: “If these proposals are looked 
at with a country-wide view and not with a parochial outlook, if it is 
always remembered that the main aim is to work out a new Constitution 
for Uganda that will enable the various parts of the country to be happily 
related to each other and to the centre, so that the whole may move forward 
swiftly and surely to independence—then I believe—as I hope and pray— 
that the forthcoming conference in London will be a success and achieve 
its high purpose.” (Uganda News, August 21.) 


Toro Agreement 


A new agreement between Britain and the Kingdom of Toro was 
signed on August 19 by the Governor of Uganda and Omukama (King) 
of Toro. It provided for the heads of the Toro Government to have the 
title of Minister. Three of these, the First Minister and the Ministers of 
Education and Works will be elected by the Toro Legislature and will 
probably be politicians. The fourth, the Finance Minister, will be a career 
official. 

The agreement came at the end of six years of intermittent negotiations 
prompted by Toro’s envy of the enhanced status given to Buganda under 
the agreement of 1955. However, powers which could be conceded to a 
kingdom of 1,800,000 inhabitants would not necessarily suit one of 
350,000 and the delay had been due to the Protectorate Government's 
efforts to reduce Toro’s pretensions. Its new Ministry will have no greater 








functions than other local governments whose heads have humbler titles. 
(The Times, August 21.) 


Bunyoro Petition 


On July 15 two Buganda-owned buses travelling in Bunyoro were 
threatened by local crowds and one was given a police escort. Buganda has 
criticized as “provocation” a visit paid by the Omukama to Buganda’s 
Mubende district, which contains the traditional burial places of Bunyoro’s 
kings, and demonstrations against the Bunyoro claim have been held in 
the area by Buganda nationalists. 

The Uganda Relationships Commission has recommended a referen- 
dum in parts of the disputed area to decide its future and has described 
the dispute as one of the most serious requiring settlement before Uganda 
achieves independence. (The Times, July 17.) 

Opening the Rukurato, Sir Tito Winyi, said that the people of Uganda 
should seek constitutional unity before independence. It was the duty of 
the Protectorate Government, he added, to keep the peace and ensure 
that no one in the country was oppressed in any way. He went on to say 
that everyone under the British Protectorate had a right to be governed 
by the ruler of his choice. The Katikiro of Bunyoro, Mr. Z. H. Kwebiha, 
also addressing the Rukurato, stated that despite the agitation instituted 
by the Baganda, Bunyoro intended to continue to press for the return of 
the “lost counties” claimed by the kingdom. Referring to the complaint 
of the Baganda that the Mukama had entered Mubende to cause dis- 
affection, the Katitkiro stated that the Mukama had in fact only passed 
through Mubende on his way to Fort Fortal for the installation of the 
Bishop, and he deprecated this attempt to exaggerate the importance of 
this incident. (Uganda News, July 28.) 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Kiwanuka, addressing a meeting in Jinja on 
August 20 said he would like Britain, Buganda and Bunyoro themselves 
to try to come to an agreement over the “lost counties” arrangement, 
and all that Africans now wanted was to achieve independence in peace. 
Mr. Kiwanuka added: ‘‘We should not be called upon to discuss this 
matter at the London Conference because it is not our business. I think 
Britain is in a position to decide this finally, and to stop it going on 
further.” (Uganda News, August 24.) 


New Governor 


Sir Walter Coutts, Chief Secretary of Kenya, has been appointed to 
succeed Sir Frederick Crawford, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Uganda. Sir Walter will take up his new post at the end of November. 
Sir Frederick was appointed Governor of Uganda, with effect from 
February 26, 1957, for five years. Earlier this year he expressed the wish 
to retire for personal and health reasons but agreed to continue until the 
autumn. (Guardian, August 30.) 

Immediately the news of Sir Walter Coutts’s appointment was officially 
announced, Mr. Milton Obote, president of the Uganda People’s Congress, 
said: “I warn the Colonial Secretary most strongly against this move. Sir 
Walter Coutts has made himself unacceptable ir Kenya because of oppos- 
ing Kenyatta’s release and his generally negative attitude toward African 
leadership. The Colonial Office is now rewarding him by kicking him up- 
stairs into the Uganda Governorship. Uganda Africans will not tolerate 
this. His appointment will be highly unpopular among Uganda African 
leaders.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, August 31.) 


Zanzibar 


Election Riots* 


SHEIKH MUHAMMED SHAMTE HAMADI, the Chief Minister, said in 
the Legislative Council that the Government hoped the island’s people 
had learned a lesson from the recent riots. “They were unprecedented in 
our history, and one would least expect them in a country that has been 
famous for its peacefulness and where people have lived for centuries in 
mutual trust, friendliness and co-operation,” he added. 

Sheikh Hamadi thanked the Kenya Government and the G.O.C., 
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East Africa, for their help. He also thanked those who, he said, had either 
directly or indirectly contributed to the cause of peace, law and order. 
Difficulties and problems arising from the riots were gradually being 
overcome. Security measures had been strengthened and the Zanzibar 
police force was being reinforced. (East African Standard, July 7.) 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons on August 21, Mr. 
Macleod said that the terms of reference of the inquiry into the Zanzibar 
riots would include the causes of the riots and steps taken to deal with 
them. Sir Stafford Foster Sutton, Q.C., President of the Pensions and 
Appeals Tribunal for England and Wales, would conduct the inquiry. He 
is a former Attorney-General of Kenya. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


High Commission 
Territories 


Statement by Dr. Verwoerd 


Dr. VERWOERD, South African Prime Minister, told the Orange Free 
State Nationalist Party Congress that negotiations would take place in 
the next few months to decide the future relationship between the Republic 
of South Africa and the British High Commission Territories. The founda- 
tions were being laid now for negotiations, he said. While the Government 
would achieve the best possible arrangement for South Africa, the country’s 
security would not be sacrificed in the interests of economic advantage. 

The Government, said Dr. Verwoerd, was aware of the problems men- 
tioned at the congress—cattle theft, liquor smuggling, the difficulty of 
border control, free movement of “agitators”, and the influx of “foreign” 
Africans into South Africa. The problem with the Territories was that 
until recently it had been assumed that they would one day become part 
of South Africa’s Bantu areas, and Africans from them had been accorded 
the same privileges as Africans from South Africa’s own African areas. 
However, during the premiership of Dr. Malan Britain had started 
developments in the Territories towards their independence. Since then, 
and particularly since South Africa’s withdrawal from the Common- 
wealth, relationships with the Territories had to be placed on the basis of 
relationships with a foreign state. These relationships were now in a 
transitional stage; arrangements would have to be made and embodied 
in a written agreement. (The Times, September 8.) 


Swaziland Economic Plans 

Work on building the first railway in Swaziland is to begin as soon as 
possible. . 

It will run for about 140 miles to the frontier with Mozambique. The 
Portuguese Government have agreed to extend their existing railway from 
Goba to the frontier, a distance of about six miles. They will also extend 
the port of Lourenco Marques to which the railway will run. The line 
should be open for traffic during 1964. 

The money for the project will be provided largely by loans from the 
Colonial Development Corporation and the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa Ltd. The C.D.C. will provide £1 million and Anglo- 
American £3 million directly and £1 million through associates. A further 
£1 million will be needed for rolling stock, and the remaining money 
(about £3 million) will come from contractor finance. Of the total £° 
million, therefore, the Anglo-American Corporation will provide the bulk. 

They have also issued a statement to the effect that two Japanese firms 
and a New York shipper are to sign a contract with Swaziland from Ore 
Development Company Ltd. (an Anglo-American associate) for the sale 
of 12 million long tons of high-grade iron ore from Ngwenya over a period 
of ten years. Swaziland Iron Ore directors are to fly to Tokyo to sign 
contracts with the Japanese firms, Fuji Iron and Steel Company Ltd., 
and Yawata Iron and Steel Company Ltd., on September 25. 

The contract will be of a total value, over the period, of about £40 
million. The significance of the contract is that it will enable the mining 
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corporation to export economically the rich iron ore deposits at Ngwenya 
on the Bonvu ridge. This enables the railway to be built, and the economic 
position of Swaziland will be improved. 

Other mineral resources exist on or near the proposed rail line, in- 
cluding anthracite and coking coal. Developments not possible hitherto 
will become feasible, and the general benefit to Swaziland should be great. 
One advantage will be the opportunity for training in skilled jobs for 
Swazis, and, in the building stages at least, there will also be a need for 
immigrant labour which may well come from Basutoland, which at present 
exports much of its adult manpower to South Africa. 

At a Press conference on September 15, Mr. Bernard Braine, Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, said the 
scheme was “a happy example of the importance which Her Majesty’s 
Government attaches to its trusteeship”. He said: “To those who are 
filled with forebodings about all the stresses and strains in Africa this must 
seem like an act of faith. That is what it is. In fact we have great faith in 
the future of Swaziland.” 

The Times (September 15) in an editorial comment said: “Swaziland, 
like the other High Commission Territories, cannot escape the paradox 
of an environment of political perils and economic promise. The iron 
mine has its own special political significance. Swaziland is already run- 
ning short of labour. Now it will offer work for men from the more 
populated and less endowed enclave of Basutoland, which provides about 
100,000 labourers to the Union.” 


Swaziland Constitutional Committee! 


Sir Charles Arden-Clarke has been appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to advise the constitutional committee. 

Professor Denis Cowen, who is advising the Swaziland Progressive 
Party and the Coloured community during the discussions, said: “Sir 
Charles’s appointment does not affect my position at all. He will work 
with a Government-backed committee consisting of British officials, 
representatives of the European Advisory Council, and of the traditional 
Swazi Council under the Paramount Chief Sobhuza II. I represent two 
legitimate groups who have been denied representation. According to 
custom, the Swazi King, Paramount Chief Sobhuza, has in practice very 
great powers in any matter that concerns the Swazi nation. Even though 
these powers are not written down in the laws, they are recognized by the 
British authorities. 

“The power of the High Commissioner is out of date. Nowadays no 
people anywhere in the world are satisfied with a state of affairs where 
power is given to authorities who are not answerable to the people. People 
want to rule themselves and, if necessary, to make their own mistakes. 
Also the power of the Swazi king is out of date. Nowhere in Africa are 
people content to be ruled on a feudal basis in a purely tribal and tradi- 
tional system. Two world wars, education, and the pressure of events, 
have produced modern men who wish to be ruled by and who wish to share 
in the rule of governments that are modern. . . . 

“At the moment there are two bodies in-Swaziland through whom the 
High Commissioner rules indirectly. One is the traditional tribal authority, 
namely the Swazi National Council, and the other is the European 
Advisory Council. This latter body is correctly described as an ‘advisory 
council’ for it has no real power. Everyone now agrees that Swaziland, 
like Basutoland and other British territories, should have a real legislative 
council whose consent—as distinct from mere advice—will be necessary 
for the making of laws. And it follows that the power which this council 
will gain will be taken partly from the High Commissioner and partly from 
the Paramount Chief (for political power is at present substantially in their 
hands). 

“The scheme apparently favoured by the authorities is one under 
which approximately half the new legislature would be elected by the White 
settlers, who number only 10,000 out of a total population of 250,000. This 
would be an enormous increase in their political power, in addition to the 
economic power they already have in the territory.” 

The Paramount Chief had expressed the view that the Swazi should 
appoint their share of the members of the new legislature (approximately 
50 per cent) in their own traditional way, without elections and the use of 
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political parties, which King Sobhuza did not think suited African 
societies. 

Professor Cowen, objecting to these schemes, said under King So- 
bhuza’s proposals there would be no room in such a legislature for the more 
politically-aware, independent-minded and educated Swazi. 

Professor Cowen said that he felt that many of the British adminis- 
trators must realize the disadvantages of King Sobhuza’s scheme, and that 
some of them knew that it would not be acceptable in London. He felt 
that Sir Charles Arden-Clarke would be able, with his great experience in 
Africa and Asia, to point out convincingly to the King that this scheme 
would not do. 

Of the proposed adaptation of the Bechuanaland Scheme under which 
the settlers would elect their members and the Swazi would elect theirs on 
separate, communal rolls, Professor Cowen said: “It would, in my view, 
be even worse than the King’s scheme, for under the King’s scheme the 
Swazi national tribal system would at least have remained untouched. 
But the second scheme would speedily wreck the tribal system by sub- 
stituting wholesale democratic elections for nominations. . . . 

“But my big objection to both these schemes is that they are racial 
schemes. . . . I believe that all who live in Swaziland should become Swazi- 
landers—irrespective of race, colour, or creed. Only if the Whites throw 
in their lot with the Swazi and the Coloureds and forget that they are 
‘Europeans’ (most of them have never seen Europe anyway) are they in 
my opinion entitled to any say at all. 

“The S.P.P. have from the beginning seen this point very clearly. 
They have from the beginning called for a single common roll for all, and 
for adult suffrage. But they are not extremists, and are prepared, very 
generously in my view, to consider various techniques (e.g. nomination 
and reserved seats) in order to allow the minorities to be represented—I 
mean the 10,000 Whites and the 2,000 Eurafricans.” 

Professor Cowen said that his provisional idea for a constitution was a 
single common roll for all which would elect about 60 per cent of the 
Council members based on adult franchise. Then there might be 20 per 
cent nominated by the King in the traditional manner. And there might 
be another 20 per cent consisting of nominees and officials. 

“This legislature would elect a substantial number of members of an 
Executive Council which would be an emergent cabinet. The Swazi King 
would be a constitutional monarch. He would be the constitutional head 
of the nation—King of all Swazilanders instead of being, as at present, 
merely ‘Paramount Chief’ of the Swazi Africans. His position would be 
similar to that of the Sultan of Zanzibar. British protection should of 
course continue.” 

In conclusion Professor Cowen said: “Swaziland is a microcosm of 
the Union. It has a sizeable White minority with nearly all the economic 
power. It has mineral riches and can stand on its own feet. Investment and 
modernization are coming fast. If good relations are maintained it could 
be a model land, moving smoothly and surely into the modern world. 
But if a new constitution is introduced which leaves little or no room for 
the modern man and which jumps the White settlers into a position of 
power which will allow them to do very much as they like in the territory, 
then I tremble for the future of Swaziland.” (Contact, September 7.) 

The Observer (September 10) commented: “It must be hoped that in 
appointing Sir Charles Arden-Clarke as adviser to Swaziland’s constitu- 
tional committee, the Government’s intention is to use its powers to per- 
suade the Europeans that their interests lie in accepting their place as 
ordinary citizens of Swaziland. There is here an opportunity to provide a 
shop-window display of a non-racial society within the geographical 
borders of the South African Republic and adjoining Mozambique. 
Success in this endeavour could have a most salutary effect on these 
dangerously explosive large neighbours.” 


Basutos Demand Responsible Government 


It is the view of nearly all parties and Jeaders in Basutoland that the 
time has now come for the switch to responsible government. Such a 
demand will come from Mr. Ntsu C. Mokhehle’s Basutoland Congress 
Party, and from Chief Leabua Jonathan’s Basuto National Party. Mr. B. 
Makalo Khaketla, leader of the Freedom Party, speaking in New York on 
August 28, called for responsible government by 1964. This demand will 








also probably be made by one wing of the Marema Tlou Party. 

Other related demands are: 

(a) Elections to the Legislative Council should be direct. At present 
the voters vote for District Councillors, and then the District Councillors 
elect the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

(6) There should be an elected majority. At present the elected members 
are in a minority. 

(c) There should be a chief minister in an executive council, which 
would, in addition, have increased unofficial representation. At present 
there are four official and four unofficial members, three of the latter 
being elected by the Legislative Council. 

(d) Under responsible government this Chief Minister would be the 
leader of the party that had won elections, and the Executive Council 
would be removable if it were to lose a Legislative Council vote of con- 
fidence. 

(e) A court-enforced Bill of Rights. (Contact, September 7.) 


South Africa, Republic of 


General Election and Cabinet Changes 


Dr. VERWOERD announced that a general election would be held in 
South Africa on October 18. He said it was ir the new Republic’s interest 
that “all should know a strong and stable government is in power for the 
next five years’’. 

Considerations which are said to have influenced Dr. Verwoerd to 
hold an election about eighteen months before it is due are uncertainty 
for the Nationalist Party future and the desire that the President, Dr. 
Swart, should have an opportunity under the new Constitution to nomi- 
nate the Prime Minister. The last election was in April 1958, when the ruling 
Nationalist Party was returned with 103 seats to the United Party’s 53. 

Within a few hours of his announcement of a general election, Dr. 
Verwoerd revealed a number of changes in the Cabinet and control of 
Departments of State. 

The most important of the new appointments is that of Mr. B. J. 
Vorster, 46, who was Deputy Minister of Education, Arts, Science, Social 
Welfare and Pensions. He takes over the Ministry of Justice vacated by 
Mr. F. C. Erasmus, who is to become Ambassador to Italy. Mr. Vorster 
is a lawyer and was interned during the war as one of the leaders of the 
pro-Nazi Ossewabrandwag movement. 

Mr. P. W. Botha, former Deputy Minister of the Interior, assumes 
the new portfolio of Minister of Coloured Affairs, Community Develop- 
ment and Housing. A Department of Indian Affairs is established under 
the Minister for Education, Mr. Maree, carrying the title Minister of 
Indian Affairs. 

Two additional posts permitted by the Republican Constitution remain 
vacant, and Dr. Verwoerd forecasts that one or both might go after the 
election to English-speaking Ministers “to satisfy almost a general 
desire” for such appointments. This is regarded as an attempt to draw 
English support. Dr. Verwoerd’s statement says the appointments can 
occur only if individuals make themselves available and are of sufficient 
quality and “accept joint Cabinet responsibility in all matters”. 

The English-speaking members to be named are forecast as Mr. A. E. 
Trollip, Administrator of Natal, and Mr. Frank Waring, who forsook 
the United Party to launch the now defunct Conservative Party. (Southern 
Africa, August 4.) 

“All indications are that this general election will be fought with fewer 
candidates than any previous general election in South Africa. . . . It 
seems clear that this . . . is going to be a real austerity election as far as 
the two main parties are concerned. The Nationalist Party is going to fight 
seats only where they have a real chance of victory and the United Party 
is adopting the same attitude.” (Natal Witness, August 12.) 

Features of interest in the election preliminaries in the past week were 
the following: the United Party negotiations with the National Union and 
the interpretations of this alliance by newspapers and spokesmen of both 
main parties; speeches by the Prime Minister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. E. H. Louw, the announcement that 
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Dr. Steytler, leader of the Progressive Party, would not stand in his old 
constituency, Queenstown, thus causing a three-cornered contest (which, 
it was generally agreed, would virtually give the marginal seat to the 
Nationalists); and the nomination contests. 

The U.P. alliance with the National Union would put a new com- 
plexion on South Africa’s political divisions, said the political correspon- 
dent of S.A. Star (August 12): “It brings into co-operation with the United 
Party leadership a number of people who are basically Afrikaner National- 
ist”, e.g. Mr. Fagan, the N.U. leader, who was Nationalist Minister of 
Native Affairs before he became Chief Justice, and Mr. Basson, a National- 
ist M.P. until two years ago. 

Dr. Verwoerd gave an indication last night of the main issue on which 
he plans to fight the forthcoming election. His cry will be “Defend the 
White Republic”. All opposition groups are to be tarred with the “liberal” 
brush and the electorate warned that their policies would lead to ‘tone 
man one vote’. He said he had called an election this year because a time 
of calm was required “undisturbed by minor squabbles with powerless 
little groups like the United Party, the Progressives and the Liberals”. 
(S.A. Star, August 12.) 


The Progressive Party is hoping to win the four “Coloured” seats. 
These four seats are at present in the hands of the United Party members. 
Advertisements for “Coloured” organizers for the Progressive Party have 
appeared in the Cape Press, but so far no one of any note has been ap- 
pointed. (Contact, July 27.) 


Defence Policy 


Mr. Fouche, Minister of Defence, denied that he had discussed ‘‘a 
southern defence bloc” of South Africa, Angola and Mozambique during 
a visit to Lisbon. He said that he was convinced that South Africa has a 
great role to fulfil as a Western power. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions has called on 
democratic governments to refrain from entering into arms deals with the 
South African Government, Omer Becu, I.C.F.T.U. general secretary, 
declared on July 14. Such equipment would undoubtedly lead to intensified 
repression of the people of South Africa and to a strengthening of the 
Government’s means to enforce its inhuman apartheid policy. The free 
trade union movement warned all democratic governments that arms 
deals with South Africa at this time would be interpreted as abetting 
oppression in that country. (/.C.F.T.U., July 20.) 

An increase in recruiting for the Army was announced on July 20. 
The Times (July 21) said: “This is in line with Government policy that 
double the number of recruits should be annually taken into the Citizen 
Forces (Territorials) and that the training should be increased to a single 
period of nine months instead of three months in the first year and one 
month for two subsequent years. For Mafeking (one of two military 
establishments to be opened) the news will be most welcome. The adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate of Bechuanaland is moving from there to 
Lobatsi, and the training camp will do more than plug this hole in the 
town’s economy. Middleburgh, already a prosperous centre of a coal- 
mining and agricultural district on the main road to Lourenco Marques, 
may not be so keen on having hundreds of young soldiers in the town, but 
the shopkeepers must benefit.” 

Meanwhile, pistol clubs for women sponsored by the police are grow- 
ing rapidly in numbers, especially in heavily populated areas like the 
Witwatersrand. Probably no city in the world has as many privately-owned 
small arms as Johannesburg—some 100,000 licensed weapons for a White 
population of less than 500,000. 

Africans are not allowed to possess firearms. 

When Mr. J. Fouche returned from his European tour he told a 
Nationalist Party Congress in Pretoria that he would like to teach every 
woman to handle a rifle. “But what is more important, I would like to 
teach every man to handle a rifle. More than half the Citizen Force 
ballotees for military training this year have applied for postponement or 
exemption.” He made it clear that Citizen Force trainees could not expect 
to have their pay increased, saying: “If we want to protect our fatherland, 
we will have to make sacrifices.” (S.A. Star, August 19.) 

Information about arms deals made by the Minister while he was in 








Europe was given in S.A. Star (August 26). The South African Air Force 
is to be equipped with 1,600 m.p.h. French Mirage jet fighters in place 
of its obsolete Sabres. Several hundred highly manoeuvrable medium 
French tanks are to be bought to replace the Centurions with which the 
Defence Force is equipped. Some Centurions have been sold to Switzer- 
land. The low cost of the delta-wing Mirage is believed to be the reason 
why it was favoured instead of the British Lightning or the American- 
made Starfighter. 


Economic Review 


Dr. M. H. De Kock, Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, 
told the forty-first annual general meeting of stockholdings that the main 
features of the financial and economic situation in South Africa during 
the year ended June 30, 1961, were, firstly, the continued deficit in the over- 
all balance of payments which began to manifest itself during the first 
quarter of 1960 and caused the Reserve Bank’s holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange to decline from R312 million at the end of January 1960 to 
R220 million on June 30, 1960, and R153 million on June 30, 1961; and 
secondly, the sustained expansion of general economic activity, although 
at a slower tempo than in the previous year, as indicated by an increase of 
about 44 per cent in the estimated gross national product in 1960-1 com- 
pared with the high rate of 7 per cent in 1959-60. 

The real cause of the net deficit was the continuation of a considerable 
outflow of capital. Thus, while there was a surplus of R38 million on 
current account in 1960-1, the country’s gold and exchange reserves 
showed a decline of R74 million. In short, there must have been a net 
capital outflow of R112 million, in addition to R164 million in the previ- 
Ous year. 

This capital outflow during the past two years originated entirely from 
the private sector in contrast to the official and banking sector. The latter 
was actually responsible for a net inflow of about R7 million during this 
period, after taking into account drawings of R27 million on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The net private capital outflow, however, 
amounted to R283 million, namely R145 million in 1959-60 and R138 
million in 1960-1. 

By April of this year a reassessment of the balance of payments position 
and outlook made it clear that drastic steps had to be taken to protect and 
replenish the reserves. In the prevailing circumstances, it was considered 
essential not only to tighten import and exchange controls, but also to 
restrict the supply of credit, particularly for such purposes as the financing 
of imports and capital transfers abroad, so as to assist in reducing the 
pressure of demand for imports and foreign exchange generally and 
encouraging the repatriation of surplus funds. In fact, a policy of credit 
restraint is a necessary adjunct to stringent import control in order to 
avoid inflationary pressure being generated in due course by a contraction 
of the available supply of goods in relation to demand. (Southern Africa, 
August 18.) 

South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange reserves rose again during 
the week ended August 25 by a further £718,000 according to a Reserve 
Bank statement. The ratio of gold reserve to liabilities to public is now 
38.7 per cent. 

With this latest rise South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange reserves 
have now risen by £15,900,000 since the mid-June low of £71,500,000. 
This rise follows the imposition in June of currency restrictions designed 
to stop the drain on the country’s external reserves which started after 
Sharpeville, and to restore European investors’ confidence in South 
Africa. (Southern Africa, September 8.) 


Trade Figures 

Boycotts imposed by some Afro-Asian countries and the drying up of 
exports to Communist countries caused a fall of £1,898,411 in the value 
of South African produce exported in the first quarter of this year, accord- 
ing to the latest official trade figures. Exports during this period were 
valued at £100,259,164 while imports rose by £5,429,110 to £140,976,549. 

The trade figures show that an increase of £9,256,058 in the value of 
exports to Britain during the quarter was substantially offset by a net loss 
of £5,785,501 in exports to other countries. 

Russia bought nothing from South Africa in the first three months of 
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this year, compared with purchases totalling £1,102,724 in the same period 
last year. Exports to China, Pakistan, Malaya, India, the British West 
Indies, Ghana, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Kenya, Zanzibar, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
the Sudan, and the United Arab Republic also declined. (Southern Africa, 
July 22.) 

At least one quarter of the 2,418,000 cwt. of canned fruit imported 
into Britain comes from Sovth Africa. 


Pondoland 


General dissatisfaction among Pondo tribesmen had been fanned by 
outside agitators into open trouble, said Mr. Justice De Villiers in the 
Special Circuit Court in Kokstad when passing sentence on seven Pondos 
found guilty of murdering an African lay brother, Gideon Mqu, in the 
Flagstaff District last year. Six Pondos were sentenced to death and the 
other was found guilty with extenuating circumstances and was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Justice De Villiers said the average tribesmen did not understand 
the new measures or the fact that the rehabilitation scheme was for the 
benefit of the Pondos themselves. Dissatisfaction had grown and was 
directed against the Government-appointed headmen. Then outside 
agitators and leaders of an organization known as ““The Congo” had used 
this dissatisfaction to turn the tribesmen against the headmen of whom 
they disapproved. 

In this case the attack on Mqu, the lay brother, followed a night meet- 
ing in the location, said the judge. The tribesmen who attended the meeting 
were told that those who were not with “The Congo” were against it, were 
its enemies. Mqu had refused to join the movement. 

Mr. Justice De Villiers said he would make a report to the Minister of 
Justice in which he would record his views on the agitation and pressure 
put on the tribesmen, and on the causes of the general dissatisfaction. He 
hoped what he said would mitigate in their favour against the death penalty 
he had imposed. 

A spokesman of the Department of Bantu Administration stated at 
Durban that the state of emergency in eastern Pondoland which was the 
scene of violent unrest during the Transkei disturbances at the end of last 
year, may continue for another year or two years. Experience of uprisings 
in other territories showed that if regulations were removed too soon un- 
rest quickly broke out again, he added. One of the emergency regulations 
provides that vehicles carrying unauthorized persons into the area may be 
confiscated. (Southern Africa, August 25 and September 1.) 


South Africa Foundation 


First of a number of British Parliamentarians invited by the South 
Africa Foundation to visit the Republic is Lord Birdwood, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Conservative Party Association. In 
1959 he was a member of the British delegation to the U.N. and his 
responsibilities during the session were the questions of South Africa’s 
racial policy, South West Africa and the Asian-Indian minority in the 
country. 

Lord Birdwood said that other influences apart from the Press were 
responsible for any bad name South Africa had overseas. People travelled 
more between the countries, for one thing. “The British public do not 
like the racial policy of the Government in South Africa,” he said. “Be- 
yond that, the ignorance of the public is very noticeable. They don’t 
know how the policy is applied or any details. They have a vague, general 
impression that they do not like the policy.” 

Referring to Mr. Macmillan’s “wind of change” speech in Cape Town, 
Lord Birdwood said that up to then the British attitude had been to keep 
rigidly to the U.N. principle of non-interference in the domestic affairs of 
a member state. ““We felt the Charter had to be respected, but I think we 
came to the conclusion that, although that still applied, South Africa’s 
problems had assumed a dual personality. They had an international 
content as well as being a domestic matter.” 

Asked if Britain had chosen the “international content” as the more 
important aspect (Britain voted for a resolution condemning the country’s 
racial policy at the U.N. this year), Lord Birdwood agreed. 

He said he had noticed no tension since his arrival on Monday—even 








in the African townships outside Johannesburg which he had visited and 
which he described as a “wonderful development”. (S.A. Star, August 12.) 


English and Afrikaans 


Radio South Africa began bilingual (English and Afrikaans) pro- 
grammes on September 4. These will include comedy shows, sports 
coverage, language lessons and spot interviews in English and Afrikaans 
in streets, homes, factories, schools. Except for this innovation, both 
English and Afrikaans stations will continue to operate as before. Object 
of the innovation (according to Mr. Douglas Fuchs, director of pro- 
grammes) is to help Afrikaans- and English-speaking South Africans to 
know each other better. (Modern South Africa, August.) 

Academicians, teachers, businessmen and journalists were among 
those who attended the opening meeting of the English Academy of 
Southern Africa at the University of the Witwatersrand. Dr. Gwen 
Knowles-Williams, of Pretoria University, the chairman, said that the 
establishment of the academy was an attempt to canalize public opinion 
into a concerted effort to preserve a valuable part of the South African 
heritage—the English language and literature. The movement was in- 
tended to be, under the complicated linguistic circumstances of South 
Africa, much more than a narrowly academic movement for upholding 
the high standards of English usage in a country where those standards 
were slipping. ““We are concerned not merely to maintain English as a 
trade language and as a means of international communication, but as a 
cultural and educational force without which we as a nation would be 
greatly impoverished,” she said. 

Other speakers commented on the absence of Non-White members 
and urged that a strong effort should be made to encourage Non-White 
membership of the academy. Mr. John Sutherland, editor of the Evening 
Post in Port Elizabeth, told the South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions that the Republic’s “group obsession” which was evident in her 
racial policies, was destroying the English language, which was the 
foundation of the nation’s educational and technological achievements. 
He claimed that in South Africa the English language was being destroyed 
visibly day by day. This had worrying implications not only for the future 
of the English-language newspapers of the country, but also threatened 
to harm South Africa’s relations with the “great awakening continent 
to the north”’. (Southern Africa, July 29.) 


Apartheid 
Another Passport Refusal 


Dr. A. C. Jordan, African senior lecturer in African languages at the 
University of Cape Town, has been refused a passport on the eve of his 
departure for study leave in Britain and the United States, which would 
have included a six-month appointment as visiting lecturer in African 
affairs at the University of California in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Jordan has been a strong critic of Government policies, including 
the Bantu education policy. (The Times, July 14.) 


Teacher’s Dismissal 


Mr. Tom Sharpe, a teacher in Maritzburg, has been dismissed. In- 
structions are understood to have come direct from the Minister of 
Education, Arts and Science. No reason has been given Mr. Sharpe for 
his dismissal. Mr. Sharpe was given the principal’s assurance that reports 
on his work have always been excellent. 

As well as being a teacher, Mr. Sharpe is a professional photographer 
and writer. His play, The South African, which has apartheid as its theme, 
was produced in London last month at the Questors Theatre. As it stated 
the Nationalist point of view as fairly as the Liberal, Mr. Sharpe does not 
believe, as some do, that it has been the play that has invoked the Minis- 
terial displeasure. 

He himself had offered to stay on for a fortnight without pay to help 
them out but the principal said that he could not accept the offer. (S.A. 
Star, July 27.) 


No Place for Indians 


Dr. Verwoerd, addressing the Natal Congress of the Nationalist Party 
at Vryheid, said the Indians would have to develop as an independent 
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ethnic group in their own areas, which would be on similar lines to the 
“homelands” for Africans and Coloureds. 

The Indians, Dr. Verwoerd went on, had been imported into South 
Africa for ‘‘selfish economic interests”. The Nationalist Government of 
Dr. Malan had attempted to solve the problem by offering to repatriate 
the Indians, to India and Pakistan, but those countries had so little to 
offer that they had refused to go. Unsuccessful attempts had also been 
made to send them to other countries, so they had remained to present a 
great problem. 

They would not be accepted in a South African multi-racial society, 
Dr. Verwoerd said, and would not be given representation in the local or 
national Government in White areas. In their own areas they would have 
their own municipalities and provincial government, and would be 
granted opportunities to develop to full independence. (There are nearly 
500,000 Indians in South Africa, of whom nearly 400,000 are in Natal.) 

There was a sharp reaction later to Dr. Verwoerd’s statement from 
Mr. P. R. Pather, president of the Natal Indian Organization, who said 
that the Indians “‘would not countenance” any move that would detach 
them from the general population of the country. In spite of what the 
Prime Minister had said, Mr. Pather continued, the Indian would continue 
to regard himself as a fully-fledged South African, who owed allegiance 
to no other country. 


Expulsion of ‘‘Foreign’’ Natives Demanded 


The expulsion of all “foreign” Natives from South Africa is demanded 
by the Bantu Affairs Committee of the Transvaal Agricultural Union. A 
resolution calling on the Government to repatriate between 800,000 and 
900,000 Natives “‘as soon as possible” was put to the union’s congress in 
Pretoria. Such a move would severely affect hundreds of farmers who 
depend on foreign labour. But the Bantu Affairs Committee considers the 
expulsion of these Natives to be necessary in the national interest. 

Mr. N. J. Deacon, general manager of the Transvaal Agricultural 
Union, said it is considered that they gravely aggravate the existing im- 
balance between the White and Non-White sections. There was enough 
South African labour to meet agriculture’s requirements. In recent years, 
apart from those brought in to work in the mines, foreign Natives had 
been allowed on condition that they worked on farms only. (S.A. Star, 
July 22.) 

Dr. Verwoerd told the Natal Nationalist Congress that South Africa 
is to take steps to exclude all foreign African labour. Sealing the Republic’s 
borders would not bar these prohibited immigrants and would be too 
expensive, but the Government would pursue other, more effective, 
methods. One would be to withhold from Bantu immigrants the higher 


wages which attracted them into South Africa. (Southern Africa, Septem- 
ber 8.) 


Wage Increase 


The annual wage bill of Africans in South Africa is estimated to have 
increased by £20 million during the past twelve months. According to 
Mr. E. R. Silberbauer, the director of the Bantu Wage and Productivity 
Association, writing in The Race Relations Journal, organ of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, this is a positive step towards helping 
the economy of the Republic. 

Africans had expressed appreciation of the wage increase saying they 
were now able to buy things they could not afford before. An analysis of 
the way the extra money was spent indicated it was used almost entirely 
for food. (The Times, July 14.) 


For taking part in a strike to secure higher wages, 136 Africans formerly 
employed at a Durban match factory were today fined £5 each, with the 
alternative of ten days’ imprisonment. The magistrate said he took into 
consideration the fact that the defendants had lost their jobs. 


Sport and the Theatre 


The Imperial Cricket Conference announced after its meeting on July 
19 that the Rules of the Imperial Cricket Conference provided that mem- 
bership of the Conference shall cease should a country concerned cease 
to be part of the British Commonwealth. The agenda of the Conference 
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had to be sent out prior to the South African Government’s decision to 
leave the Commonwealth, with the result that the consequent position of 
the South African Cricket Association could not be included on the 
agenda. 

A long discussion, however, did take place in order that delegates 
might be in a position to report back to their boards the general feelings 
of the Conference. The question will be considered at the next meeting of 
the Conference. 

Clearly this can imply only the willingness of the Conference to try 
to reach at next year’s meeting some revision, or approach to a revision, 
of Rule 5 which will be in the best interests of South Africa and inter- 
national cricket. (Guardian, July 20.) 


Oliver Walker, writing in the S.A. Star (August 26), said: “Very quietly 
a remarkable change has taken place in the Johannesburg theatre world. 
The doors of four of its major theatres are now open to new audiences of 
Non-Whites. Not so long ago managements took it for granted that Non- 
Whites could not be admitted. In the last twelve months the theatres have 
each, on occasion, obtained the necessary civic authority to hold special 
performances for Non-Europeans. The attitude of British Equity un- 
doubtedly stimulated local managements to explore the possibility of 
attracting this new audience.” 

Equity rules that its members appear before Non-White as well as 
White audiences when performing in South Africa. 


South West Africa 


Plan to Support Portuguese 

THE “Freedom Fighters Movement”—an organization which hopes to 
render assistance to the Portuguese Defence Forces in Angola—is gaining 
support rapidly and more than a hundred men have so far signed the peti- 
tion which will be submitted to the respective authorities at a later stage. 
As soon as the petitions from the different towns are available, the South 
West Administration and the Portuguese authorities will be approached. 
The idea is to render assistance to the Portuguese Defence Forces which 
are fighting to repel the onslaught of terrorists. 

A statement by the organizers said: “The time has come for all Euro- 
peans who still have self-respect and concern for their families, regardless 
of all personal convictions, to stand together to preserve our heritage and 
fight for our rights. . .. We must not forget that what is happening there 
today can just as well happen here tomorrow. Therefore to set an example 
to all Whites in this territory, we are prepared to offer our services to the 
Portuguese.” 

One of the organizers said: “The political tenor which is contained in 
this movement will have international repercussions and this is fully 
realized.” (Windhoek Advertiser, August 16.) 


Victim of Chiefs’ Courts 

It is reported from Ovamboland that more and more political cases 
here are being remitted by Bantu Commissioners to Chiefs’ Courts where 
inhumanly cruel punishments are often inflicted. A recent case is that of 
Mr. Lucas Phamba, an officer-bearer in the South West Africa People’s 
Organization. 

Mr. Phamba was deported from Oraniemund (S.W.A.) to Ovambo- 
land for urging a strike over the Republican celebrations. When he was 
back in his father’s area, Okankudi, he held a political meeting. The 
Assistant Bantu Commissioner at Oshikango had him arrested for this. 
He appeared in the Commissioner’s Court and was charged with a 
political offence. The case was remitted, and he was sent in chains to the 
tribal headman. At the seat of the headman, Gabriel Kautuima, he was 
chained to a pole for three days. He was then brought before the tribal 
court. His judges were four Government supporters: headman Nehemiah 
Shovaleka, Naipadi Yiyi, Vilho Uejulu and Gabriel Haitembu. Mr. 
Pohamba was sentenced to twenty-four cuts with a heavy cane. 

After receiving the punishment he was deported to Angola by the 
Bantu Commissioner, although he had never been there before. His 
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father, who is blind, was deported with him, for allowing Mr. Pohamba to 
hold a meeting in an area over which he was headman. 


Since being deported nothing has been heard of father or son. (Contact, 
July 27.) 


U.N. Committee Report 


Professor Enrique Fabregat (Uruguay), chairman of the South West 
Africa Committee, has put proposals forward for a system of independence 
for South West Africa which he wants included in the Committee’s report 
to the U.N. General Assembly. 

Victor Carpio (Philippines) said: “Decisive action is necessary in order 
to prevent an explosive situation from degenerating into racial war.” He 
objected to the text the U.N. Secretariat had prepared as a basis for the 
Committee’s annual report to the Assembly, covering everything but its 
tour and recommendations. He said it was “an innocuous report con- 
taining facts that we have read from year to year” deleting the important 
features that appeared in last year’s edition and making the question of 
South West Africa seem routine. 

Diplomatic sources said that when the Committee met in Cairo 
Professor Fabregat proposed that it recommend that the Assembly 
(1) deprive South West Africa of its League of Nations Mandate, (2) grant 
the Territory immediate independence and (3) set up a committee of two 
or three countries to help with the transition. South West Africa, he said, 
was at least as well prepared for independence as many other erstwhile 
colonies now enjoying that status; that it had better trained political 
leaders than the Belgian Congo and that the Mandate had been turned 
against its original purpose of leading the Territory to independence as 
soon as possible. 

The Committee cabled from Cairo on July 25 that it considered it 
urgent that the U.N. Security Council act to enable it to implement 
Assembly’s decisions and allay the threat to international peace. But no 
formal request for the Council meeting was made. (Windhoek Advertiser, 
August 17.) 


Herero Crisis Denied 


The Windhoek Advertiser (August 11) headlined a crisis amongst the 
Herero people which, it stated, had arisen over the appointment of a Chief 
of Hereros in the Epukiro area. “The crisis,” it reported, “is enjoying the 
full attention of the South African authorities and even the British Govern- 
ment is involved.” It was claimed that Chief Hosea Kutako had favoured 
the appointment of Hoveka, whereas in 1960 the people had chosen 
Munjuka who was at that time living in Bechuanaland. 

Hosea Kutako wrote a letter denying the Advertiser’s story and stated 
that Gerson Hoveka had been elected Chief at Epukiro in 1958, but this 


appointment was purposely withheld by the Government. (Windhoek 
Advertiser, August 15.) 


WEST AFRICA 


Franc Zone Talks 


AT the Abidjan talks in August the seven Finance Ministers of the Franc 
Zone in West Africa—Ivory Coast, Senegal, Dahomey, Niger, Upper 
Volta, Mali and Mauritania—agreed in principle to ask France to guaran- 
tee a new West African franc, to be issued in Africa by a board controlled 
by Africans. The franc would, as before, be called the Franc CFA and 
would have the same value (two old Metropolitan francs) but the letters 
would no longer stand for Communauté Franco-Africaine but Com- 
munauté Financiere Africaine. The essence of the reform, in practice, 
would be that France would no longer control the issue of currency for the 
import programmes of the various countries; it would be controlled by a 
committee with an African chairman. The Ministers will meet again in 
Paris to discuss differences that still exist. It is reported that the Ivory 
Coast Finance Minister, M. Saller, who has been taking a leading part, 
would like to consider France a member of the new Communauté while 
Mali wants France to be treated as foreign. (West Africa, August 26.) 








Angola 


Portuguese Policy Changes 


Dr. ADRIANO MOREIRA, Minister for the Overseas Provinces, speaking 
on African affairs at Oporto said Africans in Portuguese territories were 
now full citizens under a new statute. 

Hitherto, under the indigenato system, Portuguese citizenship was con- 
ferred only on those who had reached a certain degree of culture. It was 
now timely to repeal the statute of indigenato, the Minister said, so that it 
might be clearly uncerstood “that the Portuguese people are subject to a 
political law which is the same for everyone, with no distinction of race, 
religion, or culture”’. 

He added: “As we decree the uniformity of political status for- all 
Portuguese, we do not think that our responsibilities have diminished. On 
the contrary we do so on the understanding that we have reached a stage 
in the evolution of our country in which the historical task assigned to us 
can be facilitated by this unification.” 

Dr. Moreira announced a policy for intensive Portuguese settlement of 
Angola and Mozambique. Special provincial settlement agencies would be 
set up to help co-ordinate settling. He hoped that men who were now 
doing their military service in Africa would settle there. 

Portugal had decided “to continue its policy of multi-racial integra- 
tion, without which there will be neither peace nor civilization in Black 
Africa’’. It would be inspired by the belief in the equal dignity of all men, 
regardless of their colour. 

Dr. Moreira said that in keeping with the rule that power must always 
be exercised by those who were most fit to do so, the law would define for 
all the conditions in which they might intervene actively in political life. 
Portugal believed that it was of incalculable benefit to Africa that some 
African territories were integrated in one political unit with European 
peoples who could supply the territory with what it lacked and could not 
have obtained for itself for some time. 

Dr. Moreira said that Portugal was sure that the first school of devo- 
tion to the common interest, and the training ground for those who would 
rise to greater responsibilities, was in the administration of the small local 
community. The Government found it neither just nor timely to impose 
the municipal formula in all circumstances, however. It had accepted 
regional institutions which ensured participation by the inhabitants in the 
administration of local affairs. 

These rural regedorias (administering authorities) would be reorganized 
and the “traditional militias” of the local people formally organized and 
linked with the civilian administration. 

Dr. Moreira said there was no need for land reform, but laws govern- 
ing land rights had been reviewed and were being extended to further 
defend and guarantee the rights of occupants. (The Times, August 29.) 


A plan for a “common market” between Portugal’s own home and 
overseas provinces was announced by Dr. de Oliveira, Minister of State. 

The plan will proceed by stages. Within two years, Dr. de Oliveira 
said, Portugal’s existing customs regulations covering commodities of 
national origin produced in the Portuguese provinces will be suppressed. 
A ten-year transition period will, however, be necessary to carry out the 
regional improvements which will make possible the perfecting of this 
new economic situation. 

The Minister emphasized that the plan is not limited to the abolition 
of tariffs. The ultimate aim is “the formation of a domain”. A system of 
interregional payments is one of the more important aspects. (The 
Times, September 6.) 


The Guardian (August 30) commented: “Impending reforms in the 
Portuguese African territories have been talked about for some months 
in Lisbon, where the official line seems to have been that nothing is wrong 
in Angola and that in any case it is being put right. The uprising early this 
year, the sensitivity of her N.A.T.O. allies, the drift of the Papal encyclical 
“Mater et Magistra’ and indeed the logic of Portugal’s stated intentions in 
Africa—all have no doubt contributed to the decision to open a very small 





window in a very stuffy room. . . . Assimilation may not have ended as a 
cultural and philosophical idea, but it is ended politically; in future the 
indigenas of Angola, Portuguese Guinea, and Mozambique will all be able 
to claim Portuguese citizenship. It is not stated what benefits this is sup- 
posed to bring them. All but the assimilados now live under a legal system 
in which common law, chiefly tradition and the whims of the administrator, 
are intermingled, but with greater authority given to the administrator than 
under the ‘native law and custom’ of former British West Africa. If the 
Portuguese propose to bring all their citizens under one legal system, the 
reform is not only far reaching but probably impracticable for many years. 
Native and imported systems coexist in the newly independent African 
States. But if not, then it means very little, because the franchise will still be 
qualitative. 

“There are only three courses for Portugal to choose from, outside the 
unlikely idealism of an international trusteeship for Angola. She can sit 
tight; she can turn round and go, as the Belgians did, from the Congo, or 
she can try to win something worth while from the present turmoil and 
hatred by gradually increasing the scope of African responsibility. The 
new reforms cannot therefore be judged in isolation. If they disguise a 
Sit-tight policy they are valueless either as instruments of democracy or as 
propaganda; if they are followed ‘without fatal evasion and without im- 
prudent haste’ (as King Baudouin originally intended in the Congo) by 
an attempt to bring Africans into ultimate partnership in national affairs 
they are a useful first step. 

“Dr. Salazar is protected by his secret police from those who might 
tell him of the urgency and give him the right advice; and Portugal tends 
as a whole to think of colonial policy in terms of decades instead of years. 
Urgency means different things in a young nationalist movement and an 
historically conscious European power. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the reforms will have any effect in bringing Portuguese and indigenas 
closer together.” 


Missionary Prisoners 


Dr. Roger Shields, a Baptist missionary who had been detained by the 
Portuguese authorities in Luanda, Angola, for a fortnight, has been 
released. (The Times, August 29.) 

Four Methodist missionaries have been detained by Portuguese police 
in Angola. The Methodist Conference headquarters has announced that 
the Methodist missionaries have been working mainly in Luanda and the 
hinterland. The Baptist Missionary Society in Britain still has about six 
missionaries in Angola and a spokesman said that one American Methodist 
missionary had been detained for a time by the Portuguese authorities 
some months ago. (The Times, September 9.) 


U.N. Sub-Committee’ 


A progress report on the work of the five-nation Sub-Committee on the 
situation in Angola has been issued at U.N. headquarters which outlines 
developments since the Sub-Committee first met on May'26. This outlines 
the establishment composition and work of the group, and notes that the 
chairman and the secretary of the Sub-Committee visited Lisbon from 
July 16 to 22, where they were explicitly recognized as representative of 
the Committee by the Portuguese Government. Talks were held with 
Dr. Salazar and with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Alberto Franco 
Nogueira. The chairman also met the Minister for Overseas. 

With regard to a visit by the Sub-Committee to Angola, which the 
Sub-Committee states “to be of the utmost importance to obtain all 
possible factual evidence and arrive at an objective appraisal of the pre- 
vailing situation”, the Portuguese Government emphasized it did not 
consider such a visit feasible “under the present circumstances”. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has communicated documentary information 
relating to Angola, including material on events in northern Angola, the 
report says. The Portuguese Government emphasized that the above 
information was not to be understood as transmitted under the terms of 
Article 73 of the Charter, which calls for information on non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

The report notes that the Sub-Committee has heard and received much 
evidence from Angola, but states that, while it maintains “its view that a 
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visit to Angola is of the utmost importance”, first-hand information should 
also be gathered from Angolan refugees in the Congo (Leopoldville). The 
Sub-Committee has therefore requested the co-operation of the Govern- 
ment of the Congo (Leopoldville) for this purpose. 

The Afro-Asian States declared that “Portugal has not paid the 
slightest heed” to the Assembly and Council resolutions and has con- 
tinued “its policy of merciless suppression ard mass killings”. The 
thirty-nine States considered the Angolan situation as “infinitely more 
serious than before” and they reserved the right to ask for “remedial 
action” from the Security Council and/or General Assembly. (U.N. 
News, August 8.) 


Cameroons 


Federal Constitution 


PRESIDENT AHIDJO of the Cameroun Republic, Premier John Foncha, 
and Dr. Endeley of the Southern Cameroons have reached agreement on 
the outline of a Federal constitution under which the two territories will 
be united on October 1. 

Among the specific topics agreed are: Exclusion of the right of secession 
from the Federation. Creation of a common nationality for persons ori- 
ginating in either of the two Federal States. The adoption of a unicameral 
parliamentary régime. Election of the President and Vice-President of the 
Federal Republic by universal suffrage. 

M. Ahidjo, throughout his present mandate, will remain President of 
the Federation, with Mr. John Foncha as Vice-President. 

The All-Party Constitutional Conference of representatives of govern- 
ments, political parties and traditional rulers from both sides of the 
Mongo River opened amid great rejoicing at Foumban on July 17. 

President Ahidjo told the delegates that the majority have clearly taken 
their stand and that there is nothing to do but to respect the will of the 
people. He called for all to work together for “in a question of this nature 
there should neither be victor nor vanquished”’. 

The Premier of the Southern Cameroons said: “We have kept in mind 
that in our desire to rebuild the Kamerun nation we must not forget the 
existence of the two cultures. We have therefore proposed a form of 
government which will keep the two cultures in the areas where they now 
operate, and to blend them in the centre. The centre is therefore deliberately 
given only very limited subjects, while the states are left to continue largely 
as they are now. The form of government is one thing, while culture is 
another. While we will keep the form of government now envisaged, the 
foreign cultures will have to take care of themselves and it is hoped by 
the process of evolution to be replaced by an indigenous one. Our main 
task is therefore to produce a constitution for a federal form of govern- 
ment, taking into consideration the peculiar circumstances in which we 
have found ourselves.” (West Africa, July 29.) 

A tripartite conference had been held between leaders of the two 
Cameroons and representatives of the British Colonial Office led by Mr. 
Christopher Eastwood. One of the most difficult problems is that of 
security. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that the British Government 
have decided to withdraw British troops from the territory on October 1. 
The idea is that they will hand over responsibility for the internal security 
to Cameroon forces. Since there is no Southern Cameroons army, this 
means the Army of the Republic. Mr. Foncha is not anxious to have 
Republican troops on Southern Cameroons territory, and it is in any 
case doubtful whether the Republic will be able to spare many from their 
battle with terrorists in the southern part of the Republic. 

The security situation is a source of grave worry for the Colonial 
Office. It is also bringing in its train a further complication. Expatriate 
Civil Servants, of whom there are about 130 in the territory, are loath to 
remain there after independence unless their safety can be assured. The 
decision to withdraw British troops has meant that adequate guarantees 
cannot be given. A proposed aid mission has had to be shelved because 
there will be no Civil Servants to administer it. (The Times, July 25.) 

Anxiety about a breakdown in law and order when the United 
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Kingdom battalion is withdrawn has already caused Elders and Fyffes 
Ltd. to arrange for the wives and children of its staff to be evacuated and 
the Cameroon Development Corporation, in which the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation has a substantial shareholding, is following suit. 

Mr. Foncha is on record as having said that he has appealed three 
times to the United Kingdom Government to allow United Kingdom 
troops to stay but the British Government has refused. This week troops 
have captured a terrorist camp at Kupe, on the border between the 
Republic and the Southern Cameroons. An official statement in Buea said 
weapons found in the camp were of Czechoslovakian manufacture. 

It has also been announced that a battalion of Cameroun Republic 
gendarmerie is to replace the British troops. (West Africa, August 5.) 

An article in West Africa (August 12) summarized: The mass political 
realities, with which all parties in the Southern Cameroons have to operate, 
as follows: 

(1) Antipathy towards certain Nigerian peoples, especially to the Ibo. 

(2) An attachment to “British” ways. 

(3) A feeling of community with certain Cameroun peoples. 

(4) Antipathy towards “French”’ ways. 

(5) A fear of terrorists from the Republic. 

This assessment of what aspects of public opinion had to be channelled 
and reconciled indicates why Mr. Foncha has had to wed himself to a 
post-plebiscite policy for a degree of Southern Cameroons autonomy 
which President Ahidjo may well have thought the very antithesis and 
negation of unification. Mr. Foncha’s supporters have trusted him to 
reconcile the contradictions in Southern Cameroons to look to the United 
Kingdom for help in this task. Neither have, however, been helped by a 
recent stiffening of rebel activity in the Cameroun Republic, and by a 
very real fear that, after the departure of British troops on unification day 
rebel units will try to consolidate fresh positions in the Southern Camer- 
oons. 

The Southern Cameroons is in the ironical position of being the first 
“liberated” British territory in which there is likely to be no continuity 
of expatriate staff, despite the insistent desire of the local Government. 

It is difficult to know how this unnecessary situation can now be 
rectified. The first essential is that there should be no insistence on any 
definition of unification which fails to take into account the peculiarly 
insulated and immature condition of politics in the Southern Cameroons, 
compared with those in the Republic. The second is that security in the 
Southern Cameroons should be independently guaranteed for a transition 
period, in order that what is in effect a “crisis of confidence” may be 
averted. Who the guarantors should be may present the chief problem— 
a U.N. force may well not be welcomed with great enthusiasm in Buea. 
Above all, the Cameroun Republic forces should attempt to correct the 
impression that their own behaviour is an important stumbling-block to a 
solution of the Cameroons problem. 

The Times (August 4) in an editorial entitled “Invitation to Chaos” 
said: “Far more serious than the political uncertainty, however, is the 
internal security position in the Southern Cameroons. When the British 
battalion now guarding the territory against incursions of rebels across 
the frontier from the Republic is withdrawn on October 1, the integration 
date, the way will be clear for the rebels to take over. A battalion of highly 
trained and disciplined troops is necessary now to keep the peace. A highly 
trained battalion will still be necessary after October 1... . A small 
British military mission will endeavour to train a handful of Southern 
Cameroons police as a para-military gendarmerie, but to expect a hastily 
constituted body of this kind to be an adequate substitute for the Grenadier 
Guards is farcical. It is not even known yet whether Nigeria is going to 
allow seconded Nigerian police officers to remain with the Southern 
Cameroons police when the trusteeship ends. If they do not remain, the 
force will be virtually useless. 

“There has been a tacit assumption that the Southern Cameroons 
would remain with Nigeria and the fact that it chose another course has 
caught Whitehall unawares and unprepared. The policy seems to have 
been that the territory would remain in the bosom of the Nigerian Federa- 
tion and Britain would therefore be spared the necessity of doing anything 
at all. The British Government, anxious to use the battalion of troops 
elsewhere, has seized on the political difficulties of having British soldiers 








in a foreign country as an excuse for pulling out. Britain has rightly looked 
askance at the havoc caused by Belgian policy in the Congo. If the 
Government leave the Southern Cameroons teetering on the brink of 
similar chaos, they will be equally guilty.” 

Nigerian Outlook (August 3) commented: “Premier John Foncha of 
the Southern Cameroons has gone to Yaounde for final negotiations. . . . 
This is clearly a hazardous journey which is almost certain to end in a 
political somersault. And Foncha will have none but himself to blame if 
this happens. . . . 

“When the President and the Premier meet, their only medium of 
communication is pidgin English, for French and English have remained 
divided by the frontier. Added to these barriers is the extreme disparity 
between the stages of development that the two territories have reached. 
For while Ahidjo’s Republic is a going concern with a comfortable and 
diversified economy, Foncha’s economy is in a parlous state. Bananas 
make up about 60 per cent of exports, and bananas are extremely vulner- 
able to weather and disease. . . 

“Mr. Foncha presumably wants to reign in hell rather than serve in 
heaven but he will discover perhaps too late that even this ambition will 
elude him, for there is no doubt that he will be swallowed up in the Federa- 
tion by his more powerful partner.” 

When asked to comment on the security position, M. Ahidjo said: “I 
believe that in spite of their differences the Northern and Southern regions 
will reach agreement. I believe political leaders will understand the 
necessity for unity. Terrorism will grow less each day it does not gain the 
support of the population, either through fear or propaganda; it is a 
psychological problem to be tackled by Government. But time must be 
allowed, miracles must not be expected.” (Le Monde, July 12.) 


Dahomey 


Action Against Portuguese 
On August 1, Dahomey took over the small Portuguese enclave of Ajuda 
and expelled the Portuguese Resident. 

The Resident was removed under threat of military force after he 
defied Dahomey officials. He is said to have set fire to his official residence 
and papers before leaving. President Hubert Maga of Dahomey refused to 
see the Portuguese official before he was escorted towards the Nigerian 
border, 36 miles away. (Guardian, August 8.) 

The fortress, which dates from 1680, is situated in a Portuguese enclave 
about one square mile in area near the coastal town of Ouidah on the 
Dahomey coast. It was once an ivory trading post and a slave trading 
centre. The French, who occupied Dahomey in 1894, recognized Portugal’s 
right to be there, marking off an area of 1 sq. km. Lisbon showed little 
interest in the enclave, and it was allowed to disintegrate. 


Trade Pact With Ghana 


Mr. L. R. Abavana, Ghana’s Trade Minister, and Mr. Paul Darboux, 
Dahomey’s Minister of Economic Affairs and Trade, have signed trade 
agreements. The agreements are based on the exchange of local products 
and facilities for transactions of money and goods. 

Speaking at the ceremony of signing the agreement, Mr. Assogba, the 
Dahomey Minister of Foreign Affairs, thanked the Ghana delegation for 
“their spirit” of understanding. (Ghana Daily Graphic, July 17.) 


Gabon 
A Year of Independence 


CELEBRATIONS to mark the first anniversary of independence have been 
held in Libreville, capital of Gabon. Reviewing Gabon’s position, Philippe 
Decracne, writing in Le Monde (August 22), said that although the Govern- 
ment may be known in the field of international affairs for their determina- 
tion to pursue a policy of co-operation with their erstwhile colonial 
masters, nevertheless they are subject to the same pressures from East and 
West as are their sister republics of the Community. 
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American interests are important in Comilog which exploits manganese 
deposits in Franceville, and the directors of Bethlehem Steel have control 
of iron ore deposits in Mekambo. America has indicated her readiness to 
replace her present chargé d’affaires with an ambassador, and then to 
send an economic mission. 

Russia has nominated as her representative M. Solod, the enigmatic 
Soviet Ambassador in Conakry, whose diplomatic reputation is high since 
his stay in Cairo. But like others of his colleagues from the East who pre- 
ceded him, this man, who obtained the first large orders for Soviet arms 
from the United Arab Republic, has only received soft words. These 
efforts to open embassies have met with evasive replies. 

The presence of numerous representatives of Asian countries together 
with M. Allal el Fassi, the Moroccan leader, who knew Gabon as a 
political exile before the Second World War, proves that — 
have not given up the hope of gaining Gabon’s confidence. . 

The President of the Republic’s main interest lies in sented 
problems. This is why he attaches great importance to the forthcoming 
conference of heads of French-speaking states in Tananarive during 
September. He considers in fact that attempts at regrouping similar to the 
Ghana-Guinea-Mali union or of the Conseil d’Entente are out of date, 
and that African leaders should now strengthen links with states such as ~ 
that of the Republic of Congo-Brazzaville, or even within the Monrovia 
group which already contains twenty African states. 

Apart from this, certain frontier problems are carefully observed at 
Libreville. The absence of M. Fulbert Youlou from the celebrations has 
been strongly resented by M. Mba. This slight is significant because the 
numbers of the Congo people are increasing amongst the population of 
Gabon in Haut-Ogooue and there is a move in favour of separation from 
the Republic in order to rejoin Congo. 

On the other hand, a message from the Cameroun Government was 
greeted with satisfaction. It denied allegations that the Government was 
trying to find means of claiming Wolen-Ntem, in the north of Gabon, for 
the Cameroun Republic. The question of the Spanish Guinea is likely to 
come up next, although it has never been raised officially. This area, cut 
out of Guinea, is inhabited by members of the Fang tribe, one of the largest 
in Guinea. 


Gambia 


Self-Government in 1962 


AGREEMENT was reached at the constitutional conference on Gambia on 
the introduction of internal self-government after elections to be held in 
May 1962. At the election thirty-six members will be chosen for the legis- 
lature. Two further members will be nominated after consultation with 
the leader of the majority party. 

One of the controversial suggestions discussed at the preliminary 
conference in Bathurst earlier this year was that there should be a second 
chamber, possibly a House of Chiefs. Before the London conference began 
a compromise was agreed to the effect that four of the thirty-six elected 
members of the legislature will be chiefs, chosen by the Council of Chiefs. 

Gambia is not viable and has to rely on grants-in-aid from Britain to 
balance its budget. The political leaders and the Governor feel that the 
grant-in-aid is not a suitable vehicle for assistance for a self-governing 
territory, and the Colonial Office is trying to find a way round technical 
difficulties to make Britain’s subvention as liquid as possible. One estimate 
of the amount of money needed by Gambia is £600,000 a year. 

The other important matter still to be decided is Gambia’s future 
relationship with Senegal, in which it forms an enclave. No one wants to 
discuss this, however, at the present stage of constitutional development. 

In an editorial comment before the conference opened, The Times 
(July 24) said: “It should not be thought that the idea of union with 
Senegal is altogether popular in the Gambia. It is not. There is a strong 
craving to be fully independent, which is natural seeing the different 
history, background, and cultures of the two territories. The language 
difficulty alone provides an obstacle which it will take the most determined 
efforts to overcome. However, the economy of the Gambia, resting as to 








90 per cent of visible exports upon the groundnut industry, is so closely 
linked with that of Senegal that the arguments at least for a functional 
grouping between the two territories are fairly irresistible.” 

David Williams writing in the Ghana Daily Graphic (August 10) said: 
“It is possible in the end, the Gambia will become a separate independent 
state—a state of 300,000 people spread out for 300 miles along the banks 
of the river that gives their country its name. But it is difficult to believe 
that this could have anything but a disastrous effect on the standard of 
living of the people for whom groundnuts are virtually the only export and 
whose country affords too small a market and has no raw materials for 
industry. What are the possibilities other than independence? There has 
been talk of union with Sierra Leone, with Ghana, and even with Nigeria. 
The obvious future of the Gambia seems to lie, however, in union with 
Senegal, whether that takes the form of loose federation or actual integra- 
tion.” 


Ghana 
Budget Statement 


Tue Hon. F. K. D. Goka, presenting his first budget in the National 
Assembly on July 7, said that during the past year wage increases which 
had not been provided for in the last budget, and the fall in world cocoa 
prices were the main factors which had caused a shortfall of revenue, 
estimated at £G6 million, in place of the surplus of £G3.7 million which 
was expected at the beginning of the year. 

For the current year Mr. Goka said that £G81.4 million would be 
available for recurrent expenditures, and £G46.6 million for development 
plan expenditure. He explained that the further increase in recurrent 
expenditures provides for expansion in the public services generally, 
particularly in Education, Health and National Defence. The development 
plan expenditures include £G7 million for local expenditures on the Volta 
River Project, £G5 million held in reserve for development plan expendi- 
tures in agriculture and industry and £G34.6 million for other develop- 
ment plan expenditures. Estimated expenditures and revenue in the 
Railway and Harbour Administration budgeted for a net surplus of 
£G429,510 after expenditure of £G6,487,660. 

Mr. Goka referred to an earlier speech by President Nkrumah which 
had explained that all internal development plan expenditures as well as 
all recurrent expenditures should be financed entirely out of internal 
sources and that external development expenditures on plant, machinery, 
materials, equipment, etc., needed for our development projects, should be 
covered by the loans and credits which have been offered by various 
friendly Governments, and only to the extent that we fail to do so, by 
drawing on current reserves. 

For this purpose the total estimated expenditure of approximately 
£G128 million has been divided up into (i) internal expenditures amounting 
toa little over £G104 million, comprising of recurrent expenditures amount- 
ing to £G81.4 million, internal expenditure in connexion with the Volta 
River Project amounting to £G7 million, and internal development plan 
expenditure, other than on the Volta River Project, amounting to £G15.6 
million; and (ii) external development plan expenditures (excluding ex- 
ternal expenditure on the Volta River Project estimated at £G8.7 million) 
amounting to a total of £G24 million. 

The external development plan expenditure amounting to £G24 million 
will be covered by loans raised abroad and, if necessary, by making use 
of reserves. 

Existing rates of taxation would provide on £G65 million plus an 
estimated £G8 million in voluntary contributions from cocoa farmers. An 
expenditure of £G31 million, was therefore necessary to balance the 
internal budget. It is proposed to raise £G18 million by export, import, 
and excise duties, by purchase tax on some durable consumer goods, and 
by increasing motor and driving licences. It is proposed to raise another 
£G2.5 million on company and personal income tax through new methods 
of enforcement and by widening the definition of taxable income. An 
additional £G4 million will be raised by a new tax on urban properties. 
Finally, it is proposed to raise £G11 million through compulsory savings 
by individuals, self-employed people and companies. These estimates 
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should provide us with a total of a little over £G105 million, which should 
leave us some £G1 million for any urgent supplementary expenditures 
which may be required during this year and which cannot be deferred to a 
subsequent budget year. 

The Purchase Tax Bill was taken through all its stages on the same day 
as the budget, and the Minister announced that a bill to alter income tax 
law would be placed before them shortly. This bill was intended to intro- 
duce a single uniform schedule of income tax, applicable to all individuals 
irrespective of personal circumstances and irrespective of the nature of 
their income. By this great simplification it will be possible for our ad- 
ministration to deduct income tax from the monthly pay voucher of all 
wage and salary earners whose emoluments exceed £G480 per annum. 
This will apply to all employees of the Government, Ministers, employees 
of the statutory boards and corporations, and all private employees. 

In order to compensate taxpayers for the abolition of the numerous 
allowances by which the burden has hitherto been modified and differenti- 
ated, there will be a very considerable reduction in the rates of taxation as 
compared to the present rates. A person earning £G40 a month or £G480 
a year will be altogether exempt. A person earning £G80 a month or 
£G960 a year will pay only £G1 a month or £G12 a year income tax. 
At £G6,000 a year, the income tax will be £G522. 

Frank Pilgrim (O.F.N.S., July 18) wrote: “Ghana’s austerity budget has 
come as a surprise to Parliament and public alike. Just a few days before it 
was presented President Nkrumah himself said that there was no reason 
for any lack of confidence in Ghana’s economic future. The President went 
on to denounce ‘our detractors who are so fond of speaking about 
““Ghana’s economic crisis”’. Mr. F. K. D. Goka disclosed that there would 
be a £6 million deficit on the previous year’s budget and that it would be 
necessary for heavy taxes all round in order to meet the increased com- 
mitments for 1961-2. 

“The main reason given for the increased expenditure is that the 
Government wishes to speed up the country’s development and to play 
an even greater role in bringing about the hoped for unity of all Africa. 
As no loyal Ghanaian should be against either of these aims, Government 
spokesmen seemed to take it for granted that there would be little opposi- 
tion to the budget proposals. 

“However, when the new proposals were made known the loyalty of 
Ghanaians was put to a severe test. Prior to this budget the main sources of 
revenue were through import duties and taxes on exports. Income tax was 
paid only by those who earned more than £750 (seven hundred and fifty 
pounds) per annum—through haphazard collection this yielded only half 
a million pounds annually. 

“Under the new budget, income tax is paid on incomes of more than 
£480 per annum and it will be paid by everyone, whether married or single, 
and regardless of the number of children he or she claims to have. In 
addition to this there is a purchase tax of 66% per cent on all luxuries. . . . 

“Ghanaians have so far voiced their opinions of the budget openly 
(in) the National Assembly. A two-day debate produced a spate of 
criticisms from Government Party members as well as from the handful 
of Opposition members. One Opposition member claimed that by cutting 
down on increased expenditure for defence (up from £4 million last year 
to £12 million) and the Builders Brigade—a sort of disciplined work 
force drawn from the ranks of the young unemployed—which will cost 
the Government £3 million this year, the country could balance its budget 
without any increased taxation. 

“This line was followed by several speakers on both sides. Ghana’s 
union with Guinea and Mali, which is expected to cost Ghana £10 million 
this year, was one of the items singled out for questioning. How much 
were the other partners contributing? Was Ghana sufficiently wealthy to 
be able to make such generous gestures outside her borders? The official 
reply to this was that when a country gives money to another it does not 
necessarily mean that the donor has more money than he knows what to 
do with. It is a simple act of human brotherhood. It was also suggested 
that the taxes and other measures would nof in fact yield the amount of 
revenue anticipated, since the effect of the heavy purchase tax would be to 
drastically reduce consumption of those items. The Government reply to 
this was that the object of the tax was to cut down on imports and so 
produce a healthier balance of payments situation. 








“The Government also pointed out that they still had £100 million in 
securities in Britain. The Opposition suspected that much of that sum is 
already allocated and that, in fact, next year the situation will be much 
more serious than now appears. At the end of the debate the budget was 
approved without a division being taken, despite the Opposition’s demand 
for one. 

“It is still too early to say how the budget has been received in the 
country as a whole. It will be a considerable time before the full effects 
reach the small peasant farmers in the country districts. The cocoa farmers 
are a key factor here. They already provide a major portion of the country’s 
revenue. Although their cocoa is sold overseas for £10 per load the cocoa 
peasant farmer receives only £3 12s. per load—the remainder goes to the 
Cocoa Marketing Board, which arranges for the overseas sale of the 
product. 

“All cocoa farmers have now been brought under the control of a 
single organization known as the Ghana Farmers Council which is a 
branch of the ruling Convention Peoples Party. It is this Council which 
sells the cocoa to the Cocoa Marketing Board. A few weeks ago the 
Council announced that the farmers were to make a ‘voluntary’ donation 
of 12s. per load of their cocoa to the Government. 

““Now on top of this, the farmer will be obliged to buy national savings 
bonds to the value of 6s. each load of cocoa and there is another savings 
scheme which the Farmers Council has announced will come into opera- 
tion with the next crop. Under this scheme the farmers will not be paid 
in cash for their crops, but by post-dated cheques which can be cashed 
in the out-of-crop season. There is yet another scheme whereby he will be 
given some of his money in the form of coupons which can be spent only 
in National Co-operative stores.” 


When the National Assembly adjourned, Mr. Kofi Baako, Minister for 
Presidential Affairs and Leader of the House, appealed to Members of 
Parliament to go back to their constituencies to explain all Government 
measures adopted during the session, especially the budget proposals and 
the new system of purchasing cocoa. 


Strikes were called protesting against the budget provisions, in parti- 
cular the compulsory savings scheme. 

On September 10, the Ghana Government declared a limited state of 
emergency for Sekondi-Takoradi where most of the railway employees 
and other workers had been on strike for a week. It is stated that the 
Government took this action to counter intimidations of non-striking 
workers and also riotous demonstrations in the areas. (Guardian, Septem- 
ber 11.) 

Some 4,000 port workers are believed to be on strike and about 1,000 
railway workers at Kumasi, but at least another 5,000 workers have been 
made idle by the week-long strike over Government austerity wage cuts. 

Mr. Adamafio, Minister for Presidential Affairs, warned Civil Servants, 
including railwaymen and some categories of port workers, that if they 
stayed away from work for more than ten days they would be dismissed 
and not reinstated. Mr. Adamafio told a special conference of members of 
the ruling Convention People’s Party that the Government would “be a 
traitor to Ghana if in this present position it abdicated and failed to fulfil 
its obligations to the people and the country”. 

Mr. Tettegah, secretary-general of the Ghana Trades Union Congress, 
said the strike could be construed as a “‘counter-revolution”’, and that “a 
mob bent on indulging in an illegal strike” could not be supported. 

The Party conference passed a resolution urging the Government to 
“deal ruthlessly with any unruly activities in the country”. (The Times, 
September 11.) 


Detainees’ Appeal Dismissed 
The Ghana Supreme Court dismissed an appeal filed by Dr. J. B. 
Danquah on behalf of Bafour Osei Akoto, a former senior linguist to the 
Asantehene, and seven others now detained under the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act. 
Sir Arku Korsah in his judgement said that the Court did not accept 
the view that Parliament was only competent to pass Detention Acts in 
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wartime and not in peacetime. He explained that if the order of the 
Preventive Detention Act made was lawful, the detention was also lawful 
and the Court could not inquire into the truth of the facts contained on 
“the grounds” upon which the Governor-General was satisfied at that 
time. 

The Court also dismissed the allegation against the Minister of the 
Interior that he was “actuated by malice”. (Ghana Daily Graphic, August 
29.) 

The Guardian (August 29) stated: “Dr. Danquah, who has fought 
fruitlessly several legal battles aimed at securing the release of his clients 
and ‘colleagues’ in the Opposition United Party—who number about 200 
in various prisons of Ghana—had put forward seven grounds in support 
of his appeal. He had argued also that presidential declarations were as 
forceful as the Bill of Rights of the United States, but the judges said the 
Suggestion was untenable.” 


The President’s Tour of Communist Countries 


President Nkrumah, during a state visit to the Soviet Union, said 
colonialism “‘had wrought havoc” in his country, Speaking at a Soviet- 
Ghanaian friendship meeting in the Kremlin, he said that “colonialist and 
imperialist behaviour was known” and that was why Ghana had “risen 
against these two evils and crushed them”’. 

The Soviet Union’s experience and progress were “an important lesson 
to all of us”, he added. Had it not been for Russia, ‘‘the African liberation 
movement would have suffered the most brutal persecution”’. 

Dr. Nkrumah, who had talks with First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan, said colonial domination had retarded African economic 
developments. Even after independence colonialists had tried to retain 
“remote control”. (Guardian, July 25.) 

According to Tass a long-term trade agreement between Ghana and 
the Soviet Union would ensure increased trade. Under the agreement 
Russia would promise to buy cocoa beans from Ghana to an annual total 
of about 60,000 tons by the end of a five-year period. Soviet exports to 
Ghana would be increased. Poland and Ghana have agreed to extend 
relations in the fields of education, shipping, fishing and air communica- 
tions, and Poland, at Ghana’s wish, will make available more places in 
universities and colleges for students from Ghana. (The Times, July 29.) 

In Budapest the President renewed his attacks on colonialism. The 
British Minister, Mr. Nicolas Cheetham, left a reception when President 
Nkrumah attacked “colonialists” who tried for “many centuries to sup- 
press with cruelty the fight for independence” of his people. (Guardian, 
July 31.) 

The Hungarian news agency quoted President Nkrumah as saying as he 
left Budapest: “The most urgent task facing us today is to ensure peace. 
In Africa we are fighting with all our power against imperialism, colonial- 
ism, and neo-colonialism; the last one being the most dangerous form of 
economic and political imperialism. The question of peace cannot be 
finally settled so long as the colonialist system survives. Let us therefore 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the complete liquidation of colonialism in 
order to ensure a lasting peace for humanity.” (The Times, August 1.) 

President Nkrumah and President Novotny signed an aide-memoire 
on the development of economic aid and technical co-operation between 
Ghana and Czechoslovakia on August 2. He also visited Belgrade for talks 
with President Tito. After the official tour was over the President visited 
Vienna. 

Evidently replying to the adverse comment that his public utterances 
on colonialism and imperialism had aroused in the West, he said he was 
“happy” to have made his “anti-colonial and anti-imperialist position 
clear”. 

In Peking President Nkrumah signed economic and cultural docu- 
ments with the Chinese Government at the end of his five-day state visit. 
The documents were a joint communique, a treaty of friendship between 
the peoples of the two republics, an agreement on economic and technical 
co-operation, a trade and payments agreement and an agreement on 
cultural co-operation. 

The Mayor of Peking publicly thanked President Nkrumah for his 
Government’s clear-cut stand on Communist China’s legitimate rights in 
the U.N. The Mayor said the Chinese people will “forever stand by you 





and the other African peoples in your struggle for independence, freedom, 
and world peace”. 

In his reply Dr. Nkrumah said “there is only one China”. (Ghana 
Daily Graphic, August 19.) 


Guinea 


Expulsion of Archbishop 


THE Roman Catholic Archbishop, Monseigneur de Milleville, has been 
expelled from Guinea, following his protest against the President’s attitude 
towards the Church and its schools. 

The Catholic crisis began a fortnight ago when the National Conference 
of the Parti Democratic Guinéen decided to nationalize the schools. This 
would hardly have sparked off the crisis in itself, as it was not unexpected. 
But in his report to the nation, the President went on to suggest that the 
churches in Guinea should “become national”, adding that all churchmen 
should be African. This was too much for the Archbishop. He published 
a pastoral letter for reading aloud in all churches, protesting both against 
the nationalization of schools and the President’s even less acceptable 
proposal. There followed a violent broadcast on Radio Conakry, demand- 
ing that “‘Monsieur de Milleville” should retract. Next day the Archbishop 
asked for an audience with the President enclosing a letter stating the time- 
honoured Church versus State position in measured tones. But he did not 
get his interview, and he was expelled from the country. (West Africa, 
September 9.) 

The President is reported to have said in a speech to the Parti Demo- 
cratique Guinéen that a Catholic Prelate would be allowed in his country 
providing he was an African of any nationality. He said collective educa- 
tion would be improved by the forthcoming use of 123 loudspeakers in 
Conakry for public listening centres and this method would be extended 
throughout the country. The President said the Government deemed it 

-essential for all private teaching establishments to close before the school 
year opened. Religious freedom would be respected but it was hoped that 
all religious organizations would have African clergy. 


French Politicians’ Visit 


Thomas Lenoir, writing in L’Express (August 3), said that for the first 
time since the referendum in 1958 Guinea had invited three French 
politicians to visit the country. Many who had been concerned with 
Guinea in the last few years had begun to lose hope of friendly relations 
being established again between France and Guinea. To them the warm 
welcome given to M. Mendes-France, M. Mitterand and M. Maubernat 
(the last Governor of Guinea before independence) was a very important 
development. - 

At present, despite economic and technical problems, Guinea has 
become a firmly established state. It is important to the people of Guinea 
that this should be known in France. This is why invitations were sent to 
men who were friendly to the new State in the early stages of her struggle. 

During the visit a spokesman for the P.D.G. said: ““We want to see co- 
operation between the two countries restored on the basis of equality and 
respect for our sovereignty. We hope the French Government will under- 
stand this and that cultural agreements will follow from our meetings.” 

The significance of this is that Guinea, with its organized economy and 
close identification with socialist countries, from whom substantial loans 
have been received, wants French techniques, which are well understood in 
Guinea, also to contribute towards her development. The new contribu- 
tions from the East are not always satisfactory. Guinea wants to recruit 
teachers, obtain textbooks and technical and scientific journals from 
France; in fact to establish normal friendly relations with France again. 


Educating a New Generation 


Following are extracts from an article by Victor du Bois in Africa 
Report (August). Mr. du Bois recently spent a year in Guinea under a 
Ford Foundation grant doing research on Guinea’s independence move- 
ment. 

In a country where more than fourteen distinct languages are spoken 
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and which for centuries has been divided and ruled by three mutually 
antagonistic ethnic groups, the problem of creating a highly-centralized 
modern nation state based upon the acceptance of a common nationality 
is a staggering one. The efforts of the National Political Bureau, the 
Ministry of National Education and the schools of Guinea toward this 
end have had impressive results. 

Departing from the traditional educational policy followed by the 
French in West Africa—that of providing the opportunities of education 
to a relatively small minority of the population and to form from this 
minority a highly-educated autochthonous élite fully assimilated into 
French culture—independent Guinea sets its sights on education of the 
masses. President Touré has emphasized that “individual differences in 
effort or intelligence will still result in the creation of an élite at the apex 
of this broader base, and that there will be no sacrifice of quality at the 
higher levels”. 

African languages are taught in all Guinean schools with the aim of 
ensuring that future generations of Guineans are competently conversant 
in the major languages of the country and, except for subjects which are 
of a highly technical or scientific nature, all basic materials are henceforth 
to be drawn from primary (i.e. African) sources wherever this is possible. 
More and more students are sent to attend secondary school in regions 
away from their own people, where they are obliged to learn the language 
and ways of another sector of Guinea society. 

By the Franco-Guinean Accords of January 7, 1959, French is still the 
official language of the country and the principal vehicle of instruction in 
the schools. But the use of French is an expedient necessitated by his- 
torical circumstances. 

The retention of French as the official language of the nation and of 
the schools has inevitably limited the “Africanization” of the educational 
system vigorously sought by the Party as one of its major goals, because 
it has implicitly required the recruitment of expatriate teachers capable of 
teaching French as a language as well as those equipped to use it as a 
medium of instruction in other subjects. Thus, despite openly hostile 
relations with the French in other areas of international and economic 
relations since the traumatic break with the metropole in 1958, Guinea 
has continued to employ many French teachers in its school system and the 
impact of French culture upon Guinea’s youth remains considerable. 

In an effort to mitigate this by-product of the use of French as a medium 
of instruction, the Ministry of National Education, at the behest of the 
Party, has given increasing attention to the reorientation of the curriculum 
from its traditional Western framework to one that is more pointedly 
African. It is stepping up recruitment of French-speaking teachers and 
specialists from other nations, is sending more and more Guinean students 
to receive their advanced education in schools outside France, and is 
expanding its effort to make educated Guineans conversant in English as 
well as French. Even so, French sources report that Guinea’s appeals for 
teachers from France out-run the available supply. In view of Guinea’s 
political relationship with France, many teachers are fearful of com- 
promising their careers and their position in their professional organiza- 
tions by taking a contract in Conakry, with the result that a majority of 
those now going to Guinea from Paris are young liberals, often holding 
Marxist views sympathetic to the Guinean political experiment. The 
encouragement given to the study of English in Guinea has been motivated 
by political as well as by educational considerations. By encouraging and 
obliging Guinean youth to become bi-lingual, President Touré not only 
hopes to lessen his country’s dependence on France, but he also seeks to 
create a bi-lingual State as a means of adding substance to the Guinean- 
Ghana Union consummated in May 1959, and furthering the larger Pan- 
African unity to which Guinea is committed. 

The vigorous drive to expand education has produced some staggering 
statistics. In 1958, on the eve of independence, there were 1,500 pupils in 
Guinea qualified to receive the C.E.P. or Elementary School Certificate. 
By 1959, this number had increased to 4,000. In comparison to 900 students 
admitted to the first form in 1958, the following year saw the same group 
augmented by nearly 100 per cent to 1,750. In 1959, primary schools (both 
public and private) had a total enrolment of 62,000 pupils. By April 1960, 
this figure had climbed to 84,000. 

In secondary education, gains were equally impressive. Enrolment in 








public secondary schools in Guinea in 1959 totalled 4,000, while private 
secondary schools counted 480 among their number. Between 1960 and 
the early months of 1961, 2,050 more students were added, thus bringing 
the total to approximately 6,500. 

In 1958, the number of pupils enrolled in denominational missionary 
schools represented a substantial proportion of the total school popula- 
tion. It was made clear, however, that the objective was to diminish and 
eventually eliminate the influence of these private schools; thus, head- 
masters were forbidden to register any new pupils as of 1959. 

Through its establishment and vigorous support of a national youth 
movement, the Jeunesse Rassemblement Démocratique Africain 
(J.R.D.A.), the Party has effectively channelled the youth of disparate 
ethnic and linguistic backgrounds into co-operative activities beneficial 
to the State and enhanced a whole new generation’s sense of public 
responsibility. 

Owing to the absence of institutions of higher learning in Guinea, 
Guineans seeking advanced training must be sent abroad. At the National 
Conference of Economic Planning, held in Kankan in 1960, the National 
Political Bureau of the P.D.G. reported that as of that time 794 Guinean 
students were studying abroad on scholarships or fellowships, distributed 
as follows: France, 356; U.S.S.R., 186; Senegal, 74; East Germany, 56; 
Czechoslovakia, 36; Sudan (Mali), 23; Poland, 14; U.S.A., 8; Bulgaria, 
7; Hungary, 7; Italy, 6; Switzerland, 6; United Kingdom, 5; West Ger- 
many, 4; Belgium, 3; U.N. (New York), 3. 

These figures refer to the situation as it existed as of April 1960, and 
the distribution pattern has changed slightly since that time. By June 1961, 
a total of 40 Guinean students were enrolled in U.S. institutions. 

Of 794 Guinean students pursuing advanced work in various parts of 
the world in 1960, a significant majority, 560, were receiving technical 
training and instruction of one sort or another; 72 were studying to be 
teachers; 48, medicine and pharmacy; 47 were in economics or political 
science; 34 in liberal arts; and 33 in the natural sciences. 


Nigeria 
Ministerial Appointments 


THE Hon. Jaja Wachuku has been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, a portfolio previously held by the Prime 
Minister. Alhaji the Hon. Waziri Ibrahim has become Minister of 
Economic Development, and Dr. M. A. Majekodunmi Minister of Health. 
(Nigerian Gazette, July 20.) 

Welcoming Mr. Wachuku’s appointment Nigerian Outlook (July 19) 
said: “The appointment must come to all Nigerians not only as a relief 
but also as a source of pride and joy. Relief because for ten months our 
Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar, took charge of the duties of Foreign 
Minister in addition to his job as head of the Nigerian Government—a 
situation which made it sadly difficult for Nigeria to be sufficiently arti- 
culate in foreign matters. Pride and joy because in the appointee, Mr. 
Jaja Anucha Wachuku, Nigeria has an indisputably able man. As Nigeria’s 
chief spokesman at the United Nations, Mr. Wachuku acquitted himself 
creditably and did great honour to his country. The world organization 
itself acknowledged his ability and worth when Mr. Wachuku was made 
chairman of the U.N. Reconciliation Committee on the Congo. Hence- 
forth, Nigeria must speak and speak up as an independent State, parti- 
cularly on such issues as Algeria, Angola and South West Africa. On such 
issues we must on no account speak apologetically.” 


Prime Minister’s Speech to Nation 


In a broadcast after his visit to the United States, Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of the Federation, compared the problems 
of the Tennessee Valley with those of the River Niger and its tributaries. 
He said: “Herein lies the significance of our visit. Nigeria and the United 
States share not only a common historic experience but also common 
economic problems. My personal acquaintance with President Kennedy 
and our meeting with the Congress and American people has convinced 


us that the United States is not only a friend of Nigeria, but also a nation 
with immense resources which it is prepared to contribute in a substantial 
way to the development of Nigeria. 

“The continent of Africa holds a special place in our hearts. Next to 
safeguarding and promoting the interests of the Federation and its 
citizens, the Federal Government is committed to the preservation of 
peace and tranquillity in Africa and to its social, cultural and economic 
development. We do not seek the immediate union of African states 
because it is not practicable. Many of these states, including Nigeria, are 
still filled with the excitement of independence and are naturally deter- 
mined to maintain their sovereignty. It is therefore in the interest of all to 
ensure that territorial boundaries in Africa are not interfered with and 
that no nation should seek by undesirable means to absorb smaller states 
simply because they are weak. It is a different proposition if an African 
state of its own free volition asks to join another state for economic, 
political or other reasons. This, in my opinion, is the best principle to be 
followed in order to keep our continent free from what I always call the 
ideological war.” 

The Prime Minister said that the structure of U.N. was based on a 
wrong conception that only the Great Powers should have the last say in 
world affairs. ““But the general movement since the war has been towards 
closer association of nations from all over the world. What we now want 
is to reduce the differences between nations and to bring the world together. 
The U.N. is the best instrument for this purpose and it is my hope that 
African countries will be given an effective voice in it. Our presence in the 
Security Council will, I am sure, have a salutary effect on the Great 
Powers, and will enable us to make our contribution to the cause of world 
peace. It may be that we can also act as a catalyst in the settlement of 
disputes over which the Great Powers, left to themselves, can never reach 
agreement. 

“I would like to see the disappearance of the veto powers. I think to 
all independent countries the U.N. is the one sure guarantee of their 
freedom. I emphasized to President Kennedy that we in Nigeria do not 
agree with the idea of nations forming themselves into blocs, because we 
consider that this was never the intention of the formation of the U.N. 
from the beginning.” 

Sir Abubakar said: ““There can, however, be no world peace until all 
the remaining Colonial Powers in Africa change their dangerous theory 
that some parts of Africa are integral parts of the metropolitan powers. 
Nor can the equally dangerous apartheid theory in South Africa be 
practised for long without disrupting peace in Africa.” (News from 
Nigeria, August 9.) 


Anglo-Nigerian Defence Pact 


The Nigerian All-People’s Conference voted in favour of the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Nigerian Defence Pact which has been the subject of 
protest from student organizations as well as M.P.s ever since it was 
signed by the Federal Prime Minister. 

West Africa (August 26) commented: ‘Whether the Federal Govern- 
ment expected it or not, it was almost inevitable that the Conference 
should demand abrogation of the defence agreement with the United 
Kingdom. The conference, unofficial but fairly representative, was 
organized by Dr. Mbadiwe, Prime Minister’s Adviser on African Affairs, 
to assist the Government in assessing Nigeria’s role in Africa. From it, 
too, Dr. Mbadiwe proposed to form a body to encourage study of inter- 
national affairs and provide a forum of their discussion. 

“The agreement itself, approved by the House of Representatives last 
November, says little. The United Kingdom, in effect, assists in training, 
staffing and equipping Nigerian forces, while each country affords to 
military aircraft of the other ‘unrestricted’ overflying, and air-staging. 
There is no question of a base or facilities for ships or troops. There is, 
moreover, provision for ‘consultation’ before the United Kingdom uses 
overflying facilities. . . . 

“Dr. Azikiwe is only the latest of Nigerian leaders to affirm that con- 
clusion of an agreement was not a condition of independence, while Dr. 
Okpara is the latest to suggest that the agreement is of so little importance 
that if it causes misunderstanding its abrogation might be discussed. 

“Why should there be an agreement, since its provisions could be 








covered by administrative arrangements which would not upset anybody ? 
The United Kingdom Government, it seems, was unable to see that in a 
newly independent country, whose international influence did not yet 
match its size, an agreement of this kind was an obvious target, and ably 
and sincerely though the Prime Minister and his colleagues have defended 
it, it has been an unfair handicap to them in their task of nation-building. 

“The Federal Government obviously will not abrogate it ‘unilaterally’. 
But if it wants discussion on abrogation, the United Kingdom Government 
should respond. Written agreements of this kind are worthless if they 
do not correspond to political facts.” 


Trade with Japan 


The West African Pilot (July 22) noted that a Japanese emissary was 
visiting Nigeria to examine ways of improving trade relations between 
Nigeria and Japan. The Pilot commented, “We buy to the tune of £25 
million annually from the eager salesmen of Japan. In turn they only 
manage to take about £3 million worth of our produce. We should not 
encourage deficit trading. The duty of the responsible Minister is clear. 
Our trade must be reciprocal and the only alternative is to shut the door 
against Japan.” 


Lagos Bank Inquiry 


The Nigerian Government has rushed through the Federal Parliament 
a law prohibiting judicial investigation of the constitutionality of the 
setting up of a commission of inquiry. This action followed hard on the 
heels of the injunction granted by the High Court of Lagos to Senator 
Doherty against Sir Vahe Bairamian, who had been commissioned by the 
Prime Minister to conduct an investigation into the affairs of the National 
Bank of Nigeria and its connexions with the Action Group. 

The grounds of the decision to grant an injunction was the possible 
argument that the setting up of the commission was ultra vires the Con- 
stitution. 

Parliament has also passed another law abolishing the commission of 
inquiry, but has used its new-found powers to set up a new commission. 
This will be a three-man committee headed by Sir Vahe Bairamian with 
Mr. James Robinson and Mr. Gerald Cooke to assist him. (Guardian, 
July 27.) 

The tribunal has powers to inquire into the following: The general 
business operation and financial policy of the National Bank of Nigeria 
Ltd., and of its subsidiary companies during the period October 1, 1959, 
to December 31, 1960. 

The nature, amounts and terms of advances or credit facilities or 
guarantees, as well as the validity and sufficiency of any securities therefore, 
made, granted or given by the bank at any time to (a) all subsidiary com- 
panies of the bank; (5) directors of the bank or members of their families; 
(c) any corporation, firm or other association of persons in which it may 
appear that any director of the bank has, or had, had any interest at any 
material time; (d) any private individual, corporation, firm or other 
association of persons, whether or not any director or official is or was 
interested therein. 

The relationship and dealings at any time between the bank and its 
directors or any of them on the one hand and, on the other hand, the 
National Investment and Properties Company Ltd., the Western Region 
Marketing Board, the Western Nigeria Development Corporation and its 
statutory predecessors, the Mutual Aids Society Ltd., or any political 
party, groups or any persons, corporation, firm or other association of 
persons acting on behalf of any such political party, group or association. 

Whether, and if so to what extent, party political consideration or 
associations have at any time influenced the bank in its dealings with 
customers whether as borrowers or as depositors. 

Whether, and if so in what respect, the business and affairs of the 
bank have not been conducted at any material time in accordance with the 
provisions of the Banking Ordinance, 1958, or of any other relevant 
ordinance. 

The National Bank of Nigeria Ltd. is at present controlled with 
majority shares by the Western Nigeria Marketing Board. (The Times, 
July 25.) 
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Hurry for Development 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, 
the Federal Minister of Finance, and the other Federal and regional 
Ministers in the Nigerian economic mission to the United Kingdom, that 
the British Government would, as a wholly ional measure, be pre- 
pared to grant, instead of lend, the £5 million capital assistance they had 
already promised for the expansion of higher education in Nigeria. They 
would also do their best to meet Nigeria’s needs for expert technical and 
educational assistance. The Chancellor said the Government were inter- 
ested in other aspects to help. In this connexion the Chancellor and Chief 
Festus agreed it would be useful to explore the possibility of a concerted 
international approach to the financing of the next Nigerian five-year 
plan. (The Times, July 20.) 

The Premier of Eastern Nigeria, Dr. M. I. Okpara, who has been visit- 
ing Europe, and India, told his audience in Bonn that the young African 
countries should not be expected to wait for another century or more 
before they could reach the development of the more advanced countries. 
Africans wanted “short cuts” to rapid development and that was why he 
and his delegation were in Germany. (Nigerian Outlook, August 4.) 

In London, Dr. Okpara warned that West Africa might be lost to the 
West if there was not “a rapid and complete change of policy”. Dr. 
Okpara spoke emphatically about the need for Pan-African union, but 
outlined a concept markedly different in approach from that advocated 
by Dr. Nkrumah. He said the aim should be economic union in five 
regions of Africa, and then a final political federation or confederation. 

“The Union of African States will make for rapid economic advanee. 
Its political advantages will be enormous, since the continent will be 
completely liberated and a source of constant temptation to the imperialist 
removed. No European today would like to be in the shoes of the Tunis- 
ians or the Algerians or the Africans in the Rhodesias, Angola and South 
Africa. He referred to the identity of views about African union which has 
been developing between Nigeria and Liberia and outlined how the con- 
tinent could be divided into economic regions. In each region there should 
be a complete customs union, joint management of transport, currency and 
scientific research, and military co-operation. The final stage would be a 


grouping of the five regions into a single common market. (Guardian, 
August 24.) 


Sierra Leone 


Emergency Ends 

EMERGENCY regulations introduced in Sierra Leone on April 18, nine 
days before independence, have been revoked. West Africa (September 2) 
commented: “The important thing is that Sir Milton Margai has kept his 
word, as those who know him were certain he would, first by releasing 
those detained under powers, and now by ending the state of 
emergency; and he also will implement his promise to hold next year’s 
general elections according to the constitution. 

“Since it was a genuine, if mistaken, fear that after independence no 
more elections would be held, which drove some A.P.C. men to the 
courses which led to the declaration of the state of emergency, the Party 
can now prove itself by settling down to the job of electioneering ; forma- 
tion of the Government coalition of all other parties has left an opposition 
vacuum which somebody must fill.” 


Opposition Leader Freed! 


The Appeals Court quashed convictions for conspiracy and libel 
against Mr. Siaka Stevens, leader of the opposition All-Peoples’ Congress 
Party, and he was freed from prison. Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Christian 
Kamara-Taylor, the Party’s secretary-general, were each sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment by a lower court on June 27 for conspiracy and 
libel against the Prime Minister, Sir Milton Margai, and Mr. M. S. 
Mustapha, Finance Minister. 

Mr. Kamara-Taylor’s conviction on the conspiracy charge was 
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quashed by the Court, but his appeal against the libel conviction was 
dismissed. (The Times, July 22.) 


Togo Republic 


Tension with Ghana 


REPORTS of arms smuggling from Ghana to her eastern neighbour, 
Togoland, have increasingly strained relations between the two countries. 
Things have taken such a turn that even Togolese “employed” by the 
Ghana Government are refused entry into their homeland because anyone 
crossing the border from Ghana is “suspect”. The authorities at Lome 
allege that they recently seized large quantities of automatic weapons 
smuggled in from Ghana. (Guardian, July 15.) 

President Sylvanus Olympio of Togo has said that the former territory 
of British Togoland belongs incontestably to the Togo Republic and no 
propaganda, nor threat, nor pressure, no matter where it comes from, can 
change this state of affairs. Speaking over Radio Lome following his two 
months’ visit to Europe, President Olympio said: “‘On my return to Lome 
I was able to note that our relations with Ghana have become less and less 
satisfactory. 

“It seems that since the discovery in Togo of automatic arms imported 
by members of the opposition and since the principal organizer of this 
smuggling of arms has fled to Ghana, one can easily see some concern in 
governmental circles in Ghana. . . . Can one find the answer in the old 
dictum that attack is the best form of defence ?”” He added that President 
Nkrumah had undertaken negotiations with Upper Volta and Dahomey 
to facilitate the free circulation of persons and goods across their frontiers 
—‘‘a thing which Togo was not able to obtain from Ghana”. (West Africa, 
July 15.) 


GENERAL 


Department of Technical Co-operation 


THE Department of Technical Co-operation came into being on July 24. 
Mr. Dennis Vosper, M.P., is the Minister in charge of the Department 
and will be known as the Secretary for Technical Co-operation. The 
Director-General—the permanent head of the Department—is Sir 
Andrew Cohen. 

The new Department is taking over present work on technical assistance 
performed by the three overseas Departments (the Foreign Office, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office and the Colonial Office) and the Ministry 
of Labour, together with their present staffs engaged on this work. The 
object is to enable the United Kingdom to meet more effectively requests 
for technical assistance received from the Governments of developing 
countries inside and outside the Commonwealth. 

Among the main activities of the Department of Technical Co-opera- 
tion will be the following: 

(i) Recruitment of staff for service with overseas Governments and 
international organizations. 

(ii) Arrangements for the training of such staff, including staff already 
in the service of overseas Governments. 

(iii) Administration of the Overseas Service Aid Scheme which was set 
out in the White Paper, “Service with Overseas Governments”’.* 

(iv) Responsibility for the work of the Directorate of Overseas (Geo- 
detic and Topographic) Surveys and the Directorate of Overseas Geologi- 
cal Surveys. 

(v) Aspects of Commonwealth educational co-operation affecting the 
United Kingdom. 

(vi) Special technical assistance projects overseas undertaken at the 
request of the Governments concerned. 

1Cmnd. 1193, October 1960. 





(vii) The handling of requests from United Kingdom dependent 
territories for technical assistance (including the financing of such assis- 
tance) under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, and from 
Commonwealth and foreign countries and international agencies. 

(viii) Making arrangements for assistance in the field of research, 
principally on subjects of importance to United Kingdom dependent 
territories, or where the United Kingdom has a special contribution to 
make overseas. 

(ix) Supplementing the work of other organizations in assistance to 
overseas Governments in placing students in the United Kingdom. 

(x) Providing assistance in certain instances to overseas Governments 
on technical matters relating to air and surface transport, telecommunica- 
tions and postal services. 

(xi) Provision to overseas Governments of specialist advice at their 
request on a wide variety of subjects, such as agriculture, education, 
fisheries, and medicine. 

Apart from certain educational projects the new Department will not 
be responsible for the provision of capital aid, which will remain the 
responsibility of the overseas departments. 


African History Conference 

The Third Conference of African History and Archeology was held 
in London from July 3-7. 

In its concluding statement the Conference expressed the hope that the 
centre of gravity of African historical studies will shift increasingly to the 
continent of Africa itself. It emphasized the need for careful preservation 
of archives and archaeological remains of all periods including the most 
recent, and the importance everywhere in Africa that every effort should 
be made to secure freedom of research, teaching and publication. 

The Conference drew particular attention to the need for historical 
and archaeological study of the region between Lake Chad and the Nile 
and the Horn of Africa. The co-operation of the Somali Republic and 
international support should be sought for the foundation of an Institute 
of Somali Studies to be attached to the University Institute at Mogadishu. 

The Conference expressed the hope that funds could be raised for the 
publication of annotated translations in French and English of the major 
texts and documents in all languages which are essential for students of 
African history. A working party was appointed to examine the scheme. 
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